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OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


OUD dissatisfaction has been expressed in recent 

months by representatives of farmers and organized 
labor at the current efforts of defense agencies and ad- 
ministrative officials to circumscribe efforts to protect 
their clients from having to take the cut in standards 
of living necessarily resulting from the government's 
current program of spend and spend, and tax and tax. 
To the suggestion that we must all make sacrifices so 
that we can prepare to fight aggression wherever it 
raises its ugly head anywhere in the universe, the un- 
abashed position is taken that an exception must be 
made for organized workers and farmers because they 
have not as yet gotten their fair share of the nation's 
wealth. As the result of the militant, self-seeking 
efforts of these two pressure groups to better their 
economic position, a great many people have been 
seriously inconvenienced by failure to receive mail or 
express, have been laid off from work, have been pre- 
vented from reaching their place of employment, or 
have had their means of livelihood otherwise interfered 
with by sudden stoppages of transportation and have 
been obliged to pay unnecessarily high prices for such 
important foods as milk, butter, eggs, potatoes, and a 
number of other items. 

It is no secret that both the labor and agricultural 
groups claim ability to muster an impressive number of 
Votes at election time and are therefore in a position 
to command political favors. To raise the slightest 
Suggestion that they should share and share alike in the 
Sacrifices demanded of the ordinary consumer-taxpayer 
is to invite a torrent of unpleasant name calling, ac- 
cusations of labor baiting, of being a black reactionary, 
Bocial fascist, or some other unpleasant character who 
Would take pennies from the baby’s piggy bank or 
bread from the mouths of poor hard working people. 
The vigor of the denunciations is such that only the 
fare legislator of high integrity and statesman caliber 
can face up to it and dare to stand upon principle 
rather than expediency. 

The long-suffering consumer-taxpayer who has put 
in no special claim for exemption from the oft-predicted 
reduction in living standards finds that from every 
dollar he makes in the current year, at least 28 cents 
goes to support his local, state, and federal govern 
ment, with about 21 cents or three-quarters of that 
amount going to the federal government. He is there- 
fore justifiably irked at labor's plea for special considera- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Consumers’ Research functions to provide unbiased 
information on goods bought by ultimate consumers 
For their benefit (mot for business or industry) and 
solely with the funds they provide, CR carries on tests 
and research on a wide variety of goods, materials, 
and appliances, and publishes the findings in CR 
Bulletin. Consumers’ Research is a non-profit in- 
stitution, and is organized and operates as a scientific, 
technical, and educational organization 
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THE EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS on the produc- 
tion of household appliances, refrigerators, home freez- 
ers, and similar items has been the subject of much 
earnest speculation in many quarters. One wholesaler in 
the Midwest believes that there will be continued pro- 
duction of refrigerators and appliances unless there is an 
actual outbreak of general war, but production of radio 
and television sets will decline drastically because of 
shortages of cobalt. He prophesies that there will be 

fewer models in an appliance line and elimination of dual-—temperature features 
on refrigerators, deluxe trim, and other frills. He looks for some deteriora- 
tion in quality of appliances due to necessary substitutions of materials. 


* * * 


GARMENT STORAGE BAGS of polyethylene or vinyl plastic are popular, but 
there have been some complaints of tearing. The failures, according to one 
study, are chiefly due to poor seaming; use of too thin a plastic film so that 
it fails under a load; and poor design at the top so that the hooks of the 
garment hangers may tear the plastic when they are put in or taken out of the 
bag. Garments should never be permitted to drop to the bottom of the bag and 
allowed to remain there, nor should paradichlorobenzene ("para") or camphor 
crystals be allowed to come into contact with the plastic for any length of 
time 

WILL THE TWO-TROUSERS SUIT, the favored purchase of the astute man 
wishes to make his clothing dollar go as far as possible, be a casualty 
present government controls of industry, as it was in OPA days of World 
At the end of the last war the trade fought bitterly against the return 
trousers suits on the ground that their sale cut down on the volume of suits 
sold Now it looks as if pressure might be brought to bear on the powers that 
be to discontinue current production of this feature At least that is one 
interpretation to be placed on the hopeful prophecy in January of one of the 
largest manufacturers of men’s clothing in this country that, in the not-—too- 
distant future, the production of suits with two trousers, along with vests and 
trouser cuffs, might be forbidden by the federal government, to spread avail- 
able supplies of cloth 

SMOKING is held to be an important factor in cancer of the lungs, ina 
recent British study. The investigation by Richard Doll, M.D., and A. Bradford 
Hill, Ph.D., Professor of Medical Statistics at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, was based on interviews with 709 men and women hospital- 
ized with lung cancer and an equal number of other persons of about the same 
age, suffering from other ailments. Of 649 men with lung cancer, considerably 
less than 1 percent were non-smokers; of 60 women with the same disease, a 
little better than 3l percent did not smoke. Among those with other diseases, 
4.2 percent of the men were non-smokers, 53.3 percent of the women. The re- 
searchers considered the difference between the two groups to be statistically 
significant, and commented that the risk of developing cancer of the lung in- 
creased steadily as the amount of smoking increased 

7 > > 

WHEN A GARMENT PURCHASED AT A RELIABLE STORE fails to give proper service, 
do you just grumble to members of your card club or luncheon group? Such pro- 
cedure may relieve your feelings, but it does not bring about a correction by 
those responsible for the product and so prevent a possible repetition of the 
purchase of poor quality or defective merchandise. Reasonable-minded consumers 
are often amazed at the care and courtesy taken by some stores in "making good" 
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on an article that has failed to give sarvice. One of New York’s Fifth Avenue 
specialty shops, for example, recently sent one of its customers a refund check 
of $6.95, the original purchase price of a white cotton blouse overprinted in 
yellow metal that had turned green where it had come in contact with perspira- 
tion. The blouse had been worn for a year and washed several times with good 
results, but when stored over the summer had acquired a green discoloration 
that could not be removed. The refund check was sent voluntarily by the store 
on examination of the blouse. 

* * * 

THE "APPETITE LEVEL" is suggested by a scientist as one of the most ob- 
jective methods for diagnosing the nutritional corrective for chronic disease. 
In simpler language, W. Franklin Dove, Ph.D., director of food acceptance 
studies at the University of Illinois College of Medicine, suggests that there 
is some correlation between the kind and amount of food eaten and the physio- 
logical success or productive longevity of an individual. He uses as a measure 
of biological success the ability of the subject to continue active work at his 
occupation regardless of age. 

* *+ * 

WIRING AND INSULATION under the dash of new automobiles are frequently 
defective and have caused fires. One CR subscriber reports the case of a new 
car, driven for only a hundred and sixty hours, that caught fire in the garage 
where it had been standing for 24 hours with the ignition properly turned off. 
Fortunately, the owner and his wife were home and able to put the blaze out 
before it set fire to the garage and the house to which the garage was at- 
tached. He also reported two other cases of automobile fires from defective 
wiring in his vicinity occurring within a month. Similar difficulties were ex- 
perienced by members of CR’s consulting staff with two different makes of cars; 
one occurred during CR’s recent tests of new automobiles. It is important for 
the car purchaser to make certain that the damage from such occurrences is 
fully covered by his dealer’s contract and his own insurance so as to secure 
protection from loss, whether he has bought the car outright or is buying on 
the installment plan. 


* * . 


RECOMMENDATION TO BIRD LOVERS: Wrens won’t build in a yellow house. 


That’s the result of a study of a series of 10 battery wren houses over a period 
of four years at the University of Wisconsin. Red, blue, green, and white were 
all acceptable to the wrens, but not yellow. 


* * * 


CIVIL DEFENSE RACKETS are beginning to make their appearance, warns 
Science News Letter, noting that a wide variety of gadgets and materials 
are being sold for protection against A-bombs that will be of little or no 
value in the event an attack actually comes. Some "decontamination agents," 
for example, are too specialized for general use. Ointment sold for burns is 
advised against because, the journal points out, modern medical practice favors 
merely covering a burn with a sterile bandage As for bomb shelters, many are 
more expensive than is necessary. 

THE SPECTACULAR SUCCESS OF HADACOL, that self-proclaimed "new, miracle- 
working medicine," which had a sale of twenty million dollars in 1950, is en- 
tirely credited to advertising by the company’s top executive. Putting on lav- 
ish shows with Hollywood performers in the best patent-medicine tradition has 
been a feature of the product’s sales campaign. "This truly great medical" 
discovery is, according to the Bureau of Investigation of the American Medical 
Association, an elixir of 12 percent alcohol to which has been added some of 
tthe B complex vitamins, with iron, calcium, phosphorus, dilute hydrochloric 
facid, and honey, selling for $1.25 a half-pint The mixture, reports the 
A.M.A., is not specific medication or even a specific preventive measure. The 
Federal Trade Commission last fall announced that the LeBlanc Company had 
agreed to discontinue certain misleading advertising for Hadacol, including 
claims that the product assured good health, restored youthful feeling and ap- 
pearance, did not contain drugs, and influenced health without the use of 
drugs. In spite of such restraints, President Dudley J. LeBlanc prophesies 
that if enough materials are available, sales may reach 80 million dollars this 
next year. He apparently expects to put on an even better show. 


The continuation of this section is on page 29 
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Automatic Washing Machines 





T IS important in buying any automatic washer 

to determine as carefully as possible whether the 
make selected will perform satisfactorily under the 
conditions prevailing in the home in which it is to 
be used. Hot water at not less than 140°F should be 
available, and the supply must be adequate. A ma- 
chine which uses all or nearly all of the available 
hot water for the washing of a single load of 
clothes will seriously inconvenience the housewife 
who has several loads to wash and other use for hot 
water during the day. (See ‘Domestic Hot-Water 
Supply as Related to Automatic Washing Ma- 
chines,” ConsuMERS'’ RESEARCH BULLETIN, June 
1950.) 

Machines which feature using the wash water 
more than once require either double laundry tubs 
or a single laundry tub (or other receptacle) plus an 
additional connection to the drain for emptying the 
rinse water. 

In homes where the flow and pressure of water 
are low, automatic washers which have a time- 
measuring device to control the amount of water 
used are usually not satisfactory, as sufficient water 
does not flow into the tub in the predetermined time 
to wash or to rinse the clothes satisfactorily. 

If an electric dryer is to be used, it will pay to se- 
lect a washing machine which is efficient in removal 
of water from the clothes. For example, at the 
end of the drying cycle of the Frigidaire or GE, 
only about 4 pounds of water remained in an 8- 
pound load of (dry) clothes compared to 9 pounds 
with the Bendix Economat Model H previously 


tested by CR. For the average family, it would 
cost about $12' more per year to operate an elec- 
tric dryer with the Bendix than the same dryer 
with a Frigidaire or a GE, because of the extra 
amount of water required to be evaporated by the 
dryer. 

The most important test was that for judging the 
performance of the machine in cleansing. This was 
done by the use of dark gray, artificially soiled 
standard test samples. The amount of soiling ma- 
terial removed in the washing machine was com- 
pared with that removed by a “‘standard”’ or com- 
parison washer. 

CR’'s test findings do not include any judgment 
of the probable durability of the machines based on 
endurance tests, because such tests, to be reliable, 
require a long time and, if carried on for a sufficient 
period, would delay the issuance of the report on 
the various washers for so long a period that the 
value of the findings to subscribers would be great- 
ly diminished; it might well be that in some cases 
the results would not be available until some of 
the machines had been replaced by new models or 
had been modified in details by their manufactur- 
ers. Each machine, however, will have completed 
at least 20 cycles satisfactorily; this is admittedly 
too few to give any very useful opinion of its prob- 
able durability. Ratings are necessarily to be con- 
sidered tentative, so far as concerns the element of 
expected life of the machines in use. 


‘Calculated on basis of 40 tb. of dry wash per week with electricity at 2c 
per kwhr 








1BC-O-Matic Model 50 


Frigidaire Model WO-65 


General Electric Model 1 AW6A8&C 
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A. Recommended 
Kenmore, Model 503540 (Sears-Roebuck's retail stores) 
$260 with suds-return feature. Except for different 
cabinet and other minor differences, essentially the same 
as Whirlpool Model 501560 listed on pages 6 and 7. 
Kenmore Model 503530, which does not have the suds 
return feature, is available at $240. Neither model re- 
quires bolting to the floor. Sears’ machines have a 90- 
day free service and a 1-year warranty against defective 
parts. 2 
ABC-O- Matic, Model 50 (Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, III.) 
$300. Agitator type, but agitator, unlike the conven 
tional kind, is placed off center, and does not rotate on 
its own center line, but moves as a whole, without itself 
turning, about an axis at the center of the tub. Cabinet, 
36 in. high x 26 in. wide x 26 in. deep. Maker's capacity 
rating, 8 lb. of dry clothes. Did not require bolting to 
floor. Temperature of incoming water is controlled by 
dial marked “Hot” and “Warm.” A second dial con 
trols the washing cycle and can be set to reduce the 
amount of water to suit a half load of clothes, if desired. 
Had automatic device which effectively compensated 
for difference in level of uneven floors. Machine stops 
automatically when top lid is opened or load is unduly 
off balance. Amount of water is governed by time 
actuated device (see text; not desirable where pressure 
or flow is low). Complete cycle consisted of fill, wash 
(1 to 18 min.), spin drain, spray rinse, fill, deep rinse 
with agitator operating and rinse water overflowing to 
drain, drain and spin dry, for a total time of approxi 
mately 31 min. (with 10-min. wash cycle). Required 
about 13% gal. of hot water (1.7 gal. per Ib. of clothes) 
and 114 gal. of cold water per cycle. Effectiveness in 
washing, good. Effectiveness in drying, good (water 
left in clothes, approximately 65%). Vibration, slight 
Machine claimed not to require oiling for 5 years. One 
year warranty against defective parts and workman 
ship. 3 
Frigidaire, Model WO-65 (Frigidaire Div., General Motors 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio) $305. Plunger-pulsator type. 
Cabinet, rectangular in shape, 25 in. wide x 26 in. deep 
x 371% in. high at front, rear panel 4244 in. high at rear. 
Maker's capacity rating, 8 lb. of dry clothes. Does not 
require bolting to floor. Clothes loaded through door 
at top. Controls of Model W0-65 located on panel at 
rear of top instead of at the front as in earlier models. 
Porcelain-enamel finish inside and out (desirable). Ma- 
chine is grounded through a connecting wire built into 
cold-water hose (desirable). Temperature of incoming 
water, controlled by toggle switch marked “‘Warm” and 
“Hot.” Machine stops automatically when top lid is 
opened or load is unduly off balance. Amount of water 
used, governed by a time-actuated device, which is not as 
suitable as a float mechanism for homes where water 
)pressure and flow are low In such cases, dial must be 
Foperated manually to obtain the correct amount of 
water, or a special slow timer must be installed. Com 
plete cycle consisted of fill, wash, spin drain, fill first 
rinse, spin drain, fill second rinse, spin drain, and spin 
dry, for a total time of approximately 32 min. Required 
approximately 18 gal. of hot water (244 gal. per Ib. of 
clothes) and 13% gal. of cold water per cycle. Effe: 
tiveness in washing, good. Effectiveness in drying, ex 
cellent (water left in clothes, approximately 45%) 
Vibration, when machine was properly installed and 
leveled, very slight. Tangling of clothes was less than 
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in previous model, when clothes were loaded and re- 
moved by special technique recommended by manufac 
turer. For those to whom the tangling that occurs would 
be objectionable, the machine would receive a B.- 
Intermediate rating. Machine claimed not to require 
oiling or greasing. One-year warranty for replacement 
of defective parts. 3 


reneral Electric, Model 1 AW6A8C (General Electric Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn.) $400. Agitator type. Cabinet 
size, 36 in. high x 2714 in. wide x 2744 in. deep. Maker's 
capacity rating, 8 to 9 lb. (for small loads, not more 
than 5 lb.). Temperature of incoming water is con 
trolled by small lever with “Hot"’ and ““Warm” positions. 
Another control permits selection of washing time (0 
to 12 min.). For small loads, the amount of wash water 
used may be reduced from 17 gal. to 10 gal. by raising a 
small cylinder located in the upper part of the agitator. 
Machine does not require bolting to the floor. Pump 
is driven by separate motor. Amount of water used, 
governed by float device (desirable). Complete cycle 
consisted of fill 5 min., soak 3 min., drain 3 min., rest 
1 min., fill 44% min., wash 0 to 12 min., spin and drain 
2 min., spin 34% min., rest 1 min., fill 44% min., deep 
rinse approximately 244 min., overflow rinse 144 min., 
spin dry approximately 5 min., for a total time, not in- 
cluding soak, of approximately 3544 min. Required 
271% gal. of hot water or approximately 3 gal. per Ib. of 
clothes (21 gal. without soak cycle), 24 gal. of cold (124% 
gal. without soak cycle). Soak cycle can be omitted if 
desired by starting machine with dial set at beginning 
of wash period. Effectiveness in washing, very good. 
Effectiveness in drying, excellent (water left in clothes, 
approximately 50%). Vibration, slight. Note: Manu- 
facturer recommends monthly cleaning of machine, and 
a more thorough annual cleaning; the latter involves 
partial disassembly. One-year warranty against defec- 
tive parts; an additional 4-year warranty covering sealed- 
in driving mechanism is available for $5. 


Whirlpool, Model 501560 (Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, 


Mich.) $320 ($340 with “‘Suds-Miser,”’ a device which 
permits re-use of the wash water). This machine is es- 
sentially the same as the previous Model 81561 reported 


Westinghouse Laundromat Model L-5 





in the January 1950 Bulletin. Controls,are now located 
on a panel at back of cabinet; a snubber assembly 
has been added to permit operation with loads of a 
greater degree of unbalance, also a signal light that indi 
cates when machine is in operation. Design of the pump 
has been improved along with other minor refinements 
One-year warranty against defective parts and work- 
manship, except gear case, which is warranted for 5 
years. A condensation of previous listing of 8156] 
follows: Maker's capacity rating, 9 lb. of clothes. Does 
not require bolting to floor. Water inlet temperature, 
controlled by knob marked “‘Hot,” ““Medium,” ““Warm.” 
Required approximately 25 gal. of hot water (2.8 gal 
per Ib. of clothes) and 10% gal. of cold water for first 
wash. (If wash water re-used for second wash, required 
101% gal. hot, 10 gal. cold.) Amount of water used, gov- 
erned by float device, desirable as it operates independ- 
ently of pressure or flow. Cycle consisted of fill, wash, 
20 min. maximum, spin drain, followed by 4 short spray 
rinses, fill, deep rinse with agitator operating, spin drain, 
followed by 2 short spray rinses, spin dry, for a total 
time (with a 20-min. wash period) of 424% min. Effec- 
tiveness in washing, very good. Effectiveness in drying, 
good (water left in clothes, 70% of dry weight). Vibra 
tion, very slight. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Vestinghouse Laundromat, Model L-5 (Westinghouse Elec 
tric Corp., Mansfield, Ohio) $300. Rotating-cylinder 
type. Cabinet, 3634 in. high x 31 in. wide x 25 in. deep. 
Maker's capacity rating, 8 Ib. of dry clothes. Upper 
half of front slopes back at an. angle of about 30° with 
vertical, and comprises a metal door with glass win 
dow through which clothes and soap are inserted. 
Amount of clothes is determined by placing them on 
open door which becomes a “load estimator” for rough 
weighings with an indicator registering “‘Small,” “‘Medi- 
um,” and “Regular.” Setting a “water saver” dial 
to the corresponding marking regulates the amount of 
water for the size of load, independently of pressure and 
flow (desirable). Main control dial selects both water 





Horton ‘Model 500 


temperature (“Hot,” “Medium,” or “Warm’’) and 
washing time (from 2 to 19 min.). Machine does not 
require bolting to floor. Machine stops automatically 
when load is unduly off balance. Complete cycle con 
sisted of fill, wash, spin drain and spray rinse, fast spin, 
fill, deep rinse with basket rotating, spin drain and spin 
dry, for a total time of approximately 40 min. (with a 
15-min. wash period). Required approximately 1434 
gal. of hot water (1.8 gal. per Ib. of clothes) and 1049 
gal. of cold water per cycle. Effectiveness in washing, 
fair. Effectiveness in drying, good (water left in clothes, 
75% of dry weight). Vibration, slight Machine 
claimed not to require oiling and does not require bolt 
ing to the floor. One-year warranty for replacement of 
defective parts, except transmission, which was war 
ranted until December 31, 1955. (Date of delivery was 
April 1950.) 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Horton, Model 500 (Horton Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne 1, 


Ind.) $280. Rotating-cylinder type. Cabinet, 364 in 
high x 25 in. wide x 25 in. deep. Maker's capacity rat 
ing, 10 Ib. Water temperature, controlled by dial 
marked “Hot” and “Warm.” A second dial controls 
washing cycle. Machine required to be securely bolted 
to the floor. Amount of water governed by timing de 
vice (undesirable, see text). Complete cycle consisted 
of cylinder rotating, no water in machine, 4% min., fill 
2 min., wash 124% min. with direction of rotation revers- 
ing every 4 min., drain 2 min., spin 1 min., fill 2 min. 
deep rinse 2 min., drain 2 min., spin 1 min., fill 2 min., 
second deep rinse 2 min., drain 2 min., spin 4 min., 
fluffing period 44 min., for a total time of about 35 min. 
Required about 154 gal. of hot water (1.5 gal. per Ib. 
of clothes), 1044 gal. of cold, per cycle. Effectiveness 
in washing, fair. Effectiveness in drying, good (water 
left in clothes amounted to 88% of dry weight). Vibra- 
tion when bolted to concrete floor, slight. Has lint trap 
which requires cleaning out after each wash. Unlatch- 
ing of top loading door automatically shuts off machine. 
The Horton is essentially the same as the Launderall 
Model LS-3 formerly made by F. L. Jacobs Co., which 
in 1949 sold its patents and tools for the Launderaill line 7 
to the Horton Mfg. Co. The Launderall Model LS.3 
differed from the LS-/ previously tested by CR and 
found unsatisfactory in several respects (washing effec- 
tiveness of LS-3, too, was only fair). The Horton S008 
has a shorter cycle, the cabinet has been restyled, and} 
the transmission, motor, and pump redesigned as a one-) 
piece unit. Warranted for 1 year. Warranty on gear 
case and transmission for a further 4 years on payment) 


of $5. 


A New TV Receiver 





A. Recommended (Tentative Rating) 


Capehart 322M (Capehart-Farnsworth Corp., Fort Wayne 


Ind.) $370 with 17-in. rectangular picture tube. Re 
sults of tests so far completed indicate that both sound 
and video sections of this receiver are very good. Pic- 
ture resolution and stability likewise very good. 3 
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Getting Your Daily Quota of Vitamin C 
in Frozen Orange Juice — 


CR‘s Report on 9 Brands of Frozen Orange Juice 
and 11 Brands of Frozen Strawberries 





ROZEN concentrated orange juice is a compara 
tive newcomer in the food field, but in its few 
short years of existence it has achieved such popu- 
larity that it accounted for one-third of the total 
household orange purchases during the third quarter 
of 1950, according to a study by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is also bringing about 
changes in the growing of oranges, shifting the ex- 
pansion of orange groves to Florida from California 
where it costs more to raise and market the fruit. 
On the other hand, the chief chemist of one of 
the leading companies in the frozen concentrated 
orange juice field takes the position that at certain 
times of the year a much better product is pro- 
duced by mixing California frozen concentrated 
juice with Florida juice. He reported that early 
Florida oranges, low in body and poor in color, had 
an adequate aroma, and when mixed with Cali- 
fornia concentrate of good color and body but poor 
aroma produced a product superior to either. As 
critical consumers are well aware, early oranges do 
not compare in flavor or general desirability with 
those marketed at the height of the season. It is 
obvious, therefore, that frozen juice packed at the 
time when oranges are at their best will be more 
palatable than juice packed when oranges are not 
at their prime. 

The vitamin C content also varies with the 
Season. According to one chemist, it is at its 
height in Florida in fresh fruit picked in November 
and December, decreasing from then on to the end 
Of the season in June. The price range runs from 
21 cents to 30 cents per 6-oz. can, and marketers 
feport that it is impossible to secure a sufficient 
Volume of sales at a price higher than 30 cents. The 
subject of price is of considerable interest to dis- 
tributors at the present time because the scarcity 
@f fruit due to unfavorable weather conditions in 
the growing area is encouraging growers to boost 
prices on fresh oranges. 

Orange juice and the other citrus juices are con- 
sidered the best common sources of vitamin C. One 
prominent biochemist holds that orange juice is an 
equally potent source of this essential vitamin 
whether it be fresh, properly canned, or frozen 
The daily amount of vitamin C in the diet recom- 
mended by the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council is around 75 mg. for 
men and 70 for women, although experiments have 


indicated that considerably less than this amount 
over short periods of time does not produce defi- 
ciency symptoms. A small glass of orange juice 
(4 oz.) in the morning plus the amounts obtained 
in other fruits and vegetables will probably meet 
the average individual's daily needs of vitamin 
C. Those who have special need of vitamin C 
may be wise to drink a large glass (8 oz.) for 
breakfast.! Tomato juice is also a source of vita- 
min C although it takes twice as much tomato 
juice to secure the equivalent vitamin C content of 
orange juice. Strawberries are a good source, but 
they are not commonly eaten in sufficient quantity 
to be an important factor in most diets. 

Standards of quality have been set for both 
concentrated orange juice and frozen strawberries 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. For 
frozen orange juice, the grades are U. S. Grade A 
(Fancy), U. S. Grade B (Choice), and U. S. Grade 
D (Sub-Standard). For frozen strawberries (not 
for manufacturing), the grade nomenclature is the 
same. Strawberries may be packed whole or sliced. 

Flavor is an important factor to consumers in 
their evaluation of food, but it is admittedly dif- 
ficult to appraise since individual preferences will 
vary widely. More important, however, as the 
chief basis for selecting orange juice is its natural 
vitamin C content. The Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association has set up require- 
ments for the acceptance of frozen concentrated 
orange juice that calls for a natural level of not less 
than 40 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 ml. of recon- 
stituted juice at the time of packing. (The Council 
will not consider juice reinforced with synthetic 
ascorbic acid.) In order to use the A.M.A. Council 
seal, each company interested in the A.M.A.’s ac- 
ceptance must send in.a daily report of the ascorbic 
acid content of the day’s pack and an ascorbic 
acid analysis by a reputable commercial laboratory 
on a random sample once a week unless the packer 


‘Although orange juice is a good food, there is, as with many other foods 
the possibility of consuming too much. Dr. Samuel Charles Miller, denta! 
researcher at New York University, found that excessive use of orange 
and lemon juice by some of his patients was the cause of considerable harm 
to the teeth through destruction of the enamel. (The harmful effect that 
acids of fruits and some other foods and beverages may have on teeth, in 
some cases, was discussed in an article in Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
for August 1945.) There are some persons whose teeth are relatively im 
mune to decay, who consume a diet adequate in other respects, who may 
not have to worry about the possibility of excessive intake of orange and 
other fruit juices. The juice of oranges and other fruits may be forbidden 
to persons who have diabetes, or a poor tolerance for sugar. In such cases, 
of course, a physician should be consulted. 
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is Operating under constant inspection of the U, S. 
Department of Agriculture. The brands which 
were listed in November 1950 as accepted by the 
American Medical Association were Birds Eye, 
Donald Duck, Priceless, Minute Maid, and Snow 
Crop. 

For CR’s current test, a number of brands of con- 
centrated frozen orange juice and frozen strawberries 
were purchased in various sections of the country 
They were then graded for quality according to fed- 
eral standards. Determination was made of the 
ascorbic acid content of the orange juices but not 
of the frozen strawberries since for most people 
strawberries are probably in the class of a luxury 
dessert and cannot be counted on as a significant 
source of vitamin C. It is interesting to note that 
all of the frozen orange juices were U. S. Grade A 
(Fancy). Variation, however, was noted in the 
vitamin C content as indicated in the listings. 
Prices listed are those actually paid by CR. Rat- 


ings are cr51. 





























Frozen Orange Juice 


A. Recommended 


hi-V (Distributed by hi-V Co., Newark, N 

Carried on label “Packed under continuous 
1. S. Department of Agricul 
\scorbix 


oz., 27c. 
inspection service of the | 
ture” and “a little sugar added for flavor.” 
acid (calculated as milligrams per 100 grams of recon 
stituted juice), 43.8. 


Old South (Packed by Pasco Packing Co., Dade City, 
Fla.) 60z., 22c. Carried U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture shield indicating that it was packed under U. S. 
continuous inspection service. Unsweetened. Ascorbic 
acid: 41.5 in one sample, 43.4 in another 

Pasco (Packed by Pasco Packing Co.) 6 oz., 25 As 
corbic ac id, 51.4. 

Snow Crop (Distributed by Snow Crop Marketers, In 
Div. Clinton Foods, Inc., New York City) 6 oz., 31 
Ascorbic acid: 44.3 in one sample, 47.4 in another 











Your daily quota 
proximately 35 mg.; the larger on 


of vitamin C ts around 75 mg. The 
om the right will supply around 110 mg 


mall 4-oz. gla f orange juice on the left will furnish ¢ 
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rhe following brands were all found to be U. S. Grade 
A (Fancy), but at least one sample was below A.M.A. min- 
imum requirement for orange juice of 40 mg. per 100 ml. 


Birds F-ye (Distributed by Birds Eye-Snider Div., Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., N.Y.C.) 6 fl. oz., 27c. Ascorbic acid 
46.7 in one sample, 36.2 in another. 

Donald Duck (Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative, Lake 
Wales, Fla.) 6 0z., 20c. Ascorbic acid, 38.6. 

Ideal (Distributed by American Stores Co., Philadelphia) 
6 oz., 24c. Ascorbic acid: 39.2 in one sample, 35.4 in 
another. 

Libby's (Distributed by Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chi- 
cago) 6 fl. oz., 44.3 in one sample, 
33.0 in another. 

Minute Maid (Packed by Minute Maid Corp., N.Y.C.; 
plants in Florida) 6 fl 27c. Ascorbic acid: 49.8 

in one sample, 37.7 in another. 


27c. Ascorbic acid 


0z., 
- 


/ 


Frozen Strawberries 
A. Recommended 
Samples of the following brands were found to be U. S. 
Grade A: 


(Distributed by 
Div., General Foods, N.Y.C.) 12.2 


Birds Eye Sliced Strawberries, with sugar 
Birds Eye-Snide 
oz., 4% 

Seabrook Farm Strawberries, whole: in syrup (Packed for 
Seabrook Farms Co., Bridgeton, N. J.) 15.7 oz., 59c. 

Seabrook Farm Strawberries, sliced with (Packed for 
Seabrook Farms Co.) 12 oz., 47c. 

Stokely’s “Honor Brand"’ Whole Strawberries, packed in 
heavy syrup (Distributed by Stokely-Van Camp, Inc 
Oakland, Calif.) 15.4 oz., 59c. 

Winter Garden Sliced Strawberries, with sugar (Distributed 
by The Winter Garden Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.) 
11.8 oz., 47c. 


sugar 


B. Intermediate 


Samples of the following brands were found to be Grade 
B except as noted: 


Buffalo Sliced Strawberries, with sugar (Buffalo Frosted 

Inc., Fredonia, N. Y.) 11.9 oz., 47« Mold 
count indicated presence of moldy berries 

Dixiana Sliced Strawberries, with sugar (Packed by Bate- 
man Frozen Foods Co., Macon, Ga.) 12.7 45c. 
Graded U.S. Grade A, but mold count of two samples 
was high. 

Dulany Strawberries, sliced with sugar (Distributed by 
John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, Md.) 15.7 oz., 
63c. Mold count indicated presence of moldy berries. 

F@mnaly's Sliced Strawberries, with sugar (Distributed by 
Marion T Inc., Ponchatoula, La.) 16 oz., 
BSc. 

Libby's Sliced Strawberries, with sugar 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago) 

Maxson Sliced Strawberries, with 
Maxson Food Systems, In 
Jersey City, N. J ) 15.6 OZ., 
cated presence of moldy berries 

Snow Crop Sliced Strawberries, with sugar (Distributed by 
Snow Crop Marketers, Div. Clinton Foods, Inc., N.Y.C 
12 0z., 47c. 

Stokely's “Honor Brand” Sliced Strawberries, packed im 
heavy syrup (Distributed by Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.) 


Fy ” rds, 


oz., 


Fannaly, 


(Distributed 
11.8 0Z., 45c. 
(Distributed by 
Foremost Dairies, 
Mold count indi 


by 


uu Sugar 
Div. 


59c. 
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Graded U. S. Grade A, but mold count 
of sample tested was high. 


15.9 oz., 57c. 


CR Bulletin on Microfilm 





Consumers’ RESEARCH BULLETINS are now avail- 
able to subscribers on microfilm. This method of 
reproduction permits libraries (and individuals who 
also have problems of limited storage space) to 
provide legible and durable copies of journals in 
very small bulk (1 percent to 2 percent of the space 
taken by the original). 

Copies of journals reproduced in this way are 
available only at the end the volume year 
Orders are placed with University Microfilms, 313 
N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich 

With libraries that require a considerable num- 
ber of microfilm the total per 
is no greater than the cost of binding the same 
material in the original paper edition. 


ol 


issues, cost copy 


That Crumpled Fender 
Problem Again 





E are indebted to the Philadelphia Inquirer 
which has kindly given permission to re- 
print the accompanying editorial item: 


Whimsical Car Design 


As the 1951 car models make their bow it is note- 
worthy that their bright, sweeping fenders and tail 
pieces appear no less susceptible to dents and dinges 
than did their predecessors of the last few years. If 
anything, some of them seem to invite more traffic 
and parking scars than ever. 

In fact, Randolph Whitfield of the Society of Auto 
motive Engineers says that “streamlining has beet 
carried to such a whimsical extreme that repairs after 
an accident soar into expensive costs." 

Mr. Whitfield is all too right. Repair of crumpled 
fenders, banged-in wheel guards and bashed front 
grilles runs into shockingly real money. For one thing, 
car design has become so “whimsical” that damage to 
body parts requires an almost complete-take-it-apart 
and-replace-it job. This entails a lot of extra labor 
metal and cash. 

Some day, maybe, a daring manufacturer will turn 
out a simple car, more or less like a T-model Ford 
with springs and cushions, of course, but lacking all the 
surplus overhang that now clutters present autos. And 
a throng of motorists, having sold their juggernauts to 
the U. S. Department of Defense, will happily beat a 
path (four-lane concrete) to his door. 


, 1951 











Crockmeter, used to evaluate 


colorfastness of socks to rubbing 


MEN’S HOSE 





ee ‘E socks are an important factor in keeping 
the men in the family comfortable and well 
attired, it is important to choose hose that wear 
well so that needless expenditures and exasperation 
can be avoided, especially if darned socks are not 
considered acceptable. 

Socks should be reinforced at the toe, the heel, 
the sole, and the region above the heel known as the 
high splice, so that all three parts have equivalent 
wear resistance in service. Obviously, judging 
from the samples tested, many stockings are not 
manufactured with this in minc. 

It is important that the actual size and the 
marked size tally within a reasonable limit (the U. S. 
Commercial Standard for hosiery provides for the 
socks being measured for size to the nearest half 
inch, which gives an allowance of almost a half 
size in marking by the standard). Shrinkage, too, 
should not be excessive, for a sock that is too short 
is not only uncomfortable but will tend to wear 
out more quickly, because of its improper fit 

Oftentimes colored socks “‘bleed”’ into the wash 
water; this adds another problem to a busy house- 
wife’s day. Since, as results of CR’s test indicated, 
most hose do “‘bleed,”’ a housewife will either have 
to suffer the inconvenience of washing them sepa- 
rately to test their dye fastness, or take the risk 
of color transfer from the socks to other articles 
when socks are laundered with other clothes. The 
appearance of the hose themselves was not affected 
appreciably even though many of the dyes bled 
badly in this test. However, socks that bled badly 
would have to be washed separately from other 
clothing. 


Five different tests were run, abrasion, color- 
fastness to washing, shrink resistance, colorfastnes@ 
to water, and colorfastness to crocking, and a coun€ 
of courses was made on each pair of socks. Black 
and brown of each brand were bought if they wer€ 
obtainable; if not, either one color or the other 

Since the wear resistance of the high splice and 
toe was considered most important, the results of 
the abrasion tests were given the most weight if 
judging the quality of the sock 

Colorfastness to washing and shrink resistancg 
were ascertained at the same time. First each 
sock was measured in inches with a 2-oz. pull. (Thé 
measured lengths of all the socks, as received 
measured or exceeded the nominal 11 inches excey 
three, black Esquire, black Wearbilt, and blac 
Westminster.) The sock and a piece of white cotto 
were then washed in a warm Lux and water solu 
tion. The cotton was colored by dye from all socks bul 
three, the Pilgrims and brown Crestwoven (see lis 
ings). The sock was then measured as before. Aftef® 
washing, all but five samples fell below the 11-incht 
mark Of those falling below 11 inches, tw 
showed shrinkage from the marked size exceed 
ing the U. S. Army specification limit of 8 percents 

The colorfastness of the socks to cool water was 
found by putting the socks together with white cot- 
ton pieces (in direct contact) in water. The color 
from four socks, brown Bachelor's Friend, brown 
Esquire, brown Green Star, and black Wearbilt 
tinged the white cloth slightly. The color from 
six, brown Interwoven, black Otis, brown Super Essex, 
brown Wearbilt, black Westminster, and brown Wil- 
son tinged the cloth to a considerable extent. 
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In the two crocking or rubbing tests to show 
direct physical transfer of color, a white cotton 
cloth was rubbed over the sock (both wet and dry) 
20 times; a “‘crockmeter’ was used, to give uni- 
form rubbing action. Ten socks, black Green Star, 
black and brown I[nterwoven, black Otis, brown 
Phoenix, brown Super Essex, black and brown Wear- 
bilt, black Westminster, and brown Wilson, showed 
only fair resistance to color transfer (appreciable 
staining of wet white cloth but no appreciable 
staining of dry white cloth). All others showed 
good resistance to color transfer. 

When there was a variance in the performance of 
the different colored socks of the same’brand in the 
test, the results of the tests of the two colors are 
noted separately in the listings. 


A. Recommended 


Green Star (H. L. Green Co., Inc., 902 Broadway, New 
York 10) 29c. Brown, regular length. Made of cotton 
and rayon. Wear resistance: of high splice, very good; 
of toe, good. Color bled badly into wash water (see 
text). 1 

Wearbilt (Chester H. Roth Co., Inc., 389 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16) 35c. Brown, regular length. Made of 
cotton and rayon. Wear resistance: of high spice, very 
good; of toe, good. Color bled badly into wash water. 1 

Grestwoven (Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 30—361) 3 
pairs for $1.44, plus postage. Brown, regular length. 

} Made of cotton, rayon, and nylon. Wear resistance 

Color did not 
bleed into wash water. 2 

Pilgrim (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 86—1419) 

for $1.39, plus postage. Black, regular length. Made of 

Wear resistance: of high splice, very 
good; of toe, very good. Color did not bleed into wash 
water. 2 

Westminster (The Nolde & Horst Co., Reading, Pa.) 45c. 

Made of mercerized cotton and 


of high splice, good; of toe, very good. 
3 pairs 


} cotton and nylon 


» Black, regular length. 
Wear resistance: of high splice, good; of toe, 
Color bled badly into wash water. 2 
(Phoenix Hosiery Co., 320 E. Buffalo, Mil- 
Brown, regular length. Made of cotton, 
Wear resistance: of high splice, very 


rayon. 
: good 
Phoenix 

waukee) 55c. 
Pravon, and nylon 


good; of toe, very good. Color bled badly into wash 


water 3 


B. Intermediate 


Wearbilt (Chester H. Roth Co., Inc.) 35c. Black, regular 
Mength. Made of cotton and rayon. Wear resistance 
Sof high splice, very good; of toe, very good. Color bled 
badly into wash water. Shrinkage from marked size, 
12.5% (excessive), otherwise would have been A. 
Recommended. 1 
Pilgrim (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 86—1419) 
for $1.39, plus postage. Brown, regular length. 


3 pairs 

Made 
Wear resistance: of high splice, 
very good; of toe, very good. Color did not bleed into 
Shrinkage from marked size, 12.5% (ex 
Recommended. 2 


of cotton and rayon. 


wash water. 
cessive), otherwise would have been A 
* * ™ 


Che following six were not considered so good as the pre- 
4 

ceding two, because the wear resistance of either toe or 

high splice was poorer. 


Super Essex (Interwoven Stocking Co., 244 Madison Ave., 
New York 16) 37c. Brown, slack length. Made of 
cotton and rayon. Wear resistance: of high splice, fair; 
of toe, very good. Color bled badly into wash water. 1 

Bachelor's Friend (Bachelors Friend Hosiery Co., Div. 
Jos. Black & Sons Co., York, Pa.) 49c. Black and 
brown, regular length. Made of cotton, rayon, and 
nylon. Wear resistance: of high splice, poor; of toe, 
very good. Color bled badly into wash water. 2 

Otis (Otis Underwear & Hosiery Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1) 2 pairs for 98c. Black, regular length 
Made of cotton and rayon. Wear resistance: of high 
splice, very good; of toe, fair. Color bled badly into 
wash water. 2 

Holeproof (Holeproof Hosiery Co., 404 W. Fowler, Mil 
waukee) 65c. Black and brown, regular length. Made 
of cotton and rayon. Wear resistance: of high splice, 
poor; of toe, very good Color bled badly into wash 
water. 3 

(Interwoven Stocking Co 55c. Black and 

Made of cotton, rayon, and ny- 


Interwoven 
brown, regular length 
lon. Wear resistance: of high splice, poor; of toe, 
very good. Black bled slightly while brown bled badly 
into wash water. 3 

Wilson (Wilson Bros., 222 W. North Bank Dr., Chicago) 
65c. Brown, slack length. Made of cotton and rayon. 
Wear resistance: of high splice, good; of toe, fair. 
Color bled badly into wash water. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


(H, L. Green Co., Inc.) 29c. Black, regular 
Made of cotton and rayon. Wear resistance 
Color bled badly into 


Green Star 
length. 
of high splice, poor; of toe, fair. 
wash water. i 

“squire (Chester H. Roth Co., Inc.) 55c. Black, slack 

Made of cotton and 

Brown also contained some nylon. Wear re- 

of high splice, poor; of toe of black sock, poor; 

Color bled badly into wash 


length; brown, regular length 
rayon, 

sistance 
of toe of brown sock, fair. 


water. 3 


Kee Zipper 





i |p ar eeenowrre who do their own sewing will 
be interested in a new zipper called Kee which 
has a special pull tab that is turned to release ma- 


terial that gets enmeshed in the zipper. CR 
found that the device allowed caught fabrics to be 
pulled out of the zipper easily and without ap- 
Kee zippers 
come in two different styles for dress plackets, and 
for skirt plackets, handbags, and pockets. The 
zipper, made by the Kee Zipper Co., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, is available in department stores 
at notion counters or fabric departments. One store 
which handles the zippers in New York City is Gim- 
bel Bros. They have 7-in. Kee zippers at 35 cents 
and 9-in., 10-in., and 12-in. Kee zippers at 40 cents 
each. 


preciably marring the fabric itself. 
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HOUSEHOLD THERMOMETERS 





NE OR MORE good thermometers are desir- 
Most 


household therrmometers are reasonably accurate in 


able and useful home instruments 


the room-temperature range, but often have large 
Nor- 


is easily permissible, and 


errors at the high and low ends of the scale 
mally an error of +1° 
an error of 2°F can often be tolerated, at room tem- 
perature. At the upper and lower ends of the house- 
hold thermometer scale, CR would consider any 
error greater than 3°F too large for normal use 

The location of a thermometer is important for 
correct readings. An indoor thermometer should 
not be mounted on an outside wall of the house. It 
should not be placed in a draft of air from leaks 
around a window or door or the flow of air from a 
hot-air register. In addition, a thermometer should 
not be in a position to receive radiant heat from 
hot objects such as radiators, stoves, lamps, and 
other sources of heat Outdoor thermometers 
should be placed in the shade and likewise as far 
as possible from anything that gives off heat, such 
as the wall of a house. The outdoor thermometer, 
however, can be placed outside a window so that 
it can be read from inside, if it is far enough away 
to prevent warmth from the window or wall from 
affecting it in cold weather. It should be at least 
six inches out from the window, and a foot or more 
is desirable It is desirable to keep out of the 
direct sunlight liquid-column thermometers that do 
not use mercury as the expanding liquid, to post- 
pone the fading of the dye. 

When a thermometer is subjected to a sudden 
change in temperature (e.g., 20° or so occurring in 
a few minutes, as when the thermometer is taken 
outdoors in winter from a warm room), do not ex- 
pect it to show the new temperature at once. It 
may take from several minutes to half an hour or so 
for it to come to the new temperature with close 
accuracy, depending on the construction of the 
thermometer and the amount of the temperature 
difference. 











Masximum-Minimum Indicating Thermometers 
Left, Smiths Hylo-therm ; right, Taylor 
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When buying a thermometer from a considerable 
number on display in a hardware or 10-cent store, 
it is essential to select one that does not have a 
break or gap in the liquid column, and one that ts 
well constructed, so that the glass tube cannot be 
moved independently of the scale. It is important, 
too, to select the thermometer whose reading is 
about the average reading of the thermometers 
displayed, as determined by inspection; in that 
way one will be likely to avoid a thermometer that 
has an abnormally large error in the room-tempera 
ture region 


As a rule, the mercury or alcohol liquid-column 
thermometer is the kind most reliable and durablk 
for outdoor use, but mercury is not suitable for very 
low temperatures, as it freezes at 38° below zero, 
Fahrenheit Because of the danger of breakage 
and scattering of the mercury (whose vapor is 
poisonous even in very minute quantities), it is best 
that a mercurial thermometer should not be used 
indoors. It is possible to make a good dial ther- 
mometer for outdoor use, but thermometers of thi 
kind are much more expensive and harder to find 


than the good liquid-column thermometers 


All thermometers listed were compared with ag 
curate standards, and all but the indoor thermomes 
ters without a low range were checked at four tem# 
peratures representing the low, moderate (35° té 
85°), and high ranges. Two checks were mad@ 
within the moderate range The maximum erroe 
observed for each thermometer and large errorg 
other than the maximum are included in the lis 
ing 

The outdoor thermometers tested that were ne 
considered adequately resistant to exposure fe 
outdoor use are marked with asterisks(*) in tl 
listings. Outdoor dial thermometers should be we 
protected from the effects of weather and shoul 
not have openings that allow water to reach th 
temperature-sensitive bimetal coil or its bearing 


Combination Thermometer-Hygrometers 
Left, Taylor Humidiguide; right, Airguide, Jr 
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one must bear in mind that a rather completely 
enclosed thermometer takes a long time to respond 
to temperature changes. 

Three thermometers that had been tested and re- 
ported on before were checked to see what effect 
time and use had had on them. Two of them 
were the combination indoor-outdoor type and 
were the Marsh Duo-Temp (Jas. P. Marsh Corp., 
Skokie, Ill.) and the Taylor 1A P2 (Taylor Instru- 
ment Co., Rochester, N. Y. Both were previously 
rated C. Not Recommended in 1949, and had large 
errors at the time of the first test. Little change in 
their characteristics occurred in use, and both re- 
tained their large errors. These two thermometers 
were purchased over three years ago. <A third ther- 
mometer that has been in use a considerable time 
is the West-O-Therm (Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corp., Newark, N. J.). This is an outdoor dial- 
type thermometer that 
years ago and has been subjected to all kinds of 
This instrument was well made and, ex- 


was purchased over 11 


weather 
cept for rust on the mounting bracket and frame, 
weather and use had had little effect on it. (The 
West-O-Therm was previously rated A. Recom- 
mended.) ‘wo other old thermometers were tested 
One, a dial-type outdoor thermometer, was made by 
Swift & Anderson, Inc., Boston, and purchased in 





Liquid-Column Outdoor Thermometers 
Left, Taylor Temprite; right, Testrite. 


1946 (similar to the Swift and Anderson outdoor ther- 
mometer [$2.50] reported in the listings of this 
BULLETIN), whose maximum error was about —3° 
at 107° when tested. The other, the Airguide Hollco, 
a combination dial-type desk thermometer and hy- 
grometer, was purchased in 1938. This thermom- 
eter was found to have very large errors (maximum 
error of —12° at 105°). The hygrometer was no longer 
in operating condition. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc., whose address appears in 
the third listing, stocks an unusually large variety 
of thermometers of all types for home and office use. 

Graduations were by 2° intervals except where 
otherwise noted in the listings. 

Price ratings give consideration to the type of 
instrument as well as the price. 

Ratings are cr50. 


A. Recommended 


Taylor Temprite, No. 5316 (Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester 1, N.Y.) $1.75. A 


Olson and Ames Sts., 
60° to +122° 


red-liquid-column thermometer. Range, 
Maximum error, —1° at 104°, very good. 2 
Swift and Anderson (Swift & Anderson, Inc., 954 Dor 
chester Ave., Boston) $2.50. Dial-type outdoor ther 
Range, —60° to +120°. Maximum error, 


3 


mometer. 
+1 at 79°, 





Indoor-Outdoor Thermometers 
Left, Tower; right, Auto-Lite 
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Thermindex (Made in Switzerland; purchased from E. B. 
Meyrowitz, Inc., 520 Fifth Ave., New York 18, their 
Cat. No. T 938) $5. Dial-type desk thermometer. 
Range, —30° to +120°. Graduations every 1°; es- 
pecially well graduated. Maximum error, +14%° at 
12°. A desirable feature is an adjustment device so that 
the thermometer can be set accurately at one point by 
comparison with a standard mercurial thermometer. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Cooper* (Cooper Oven Thermometer Co., Pequabuck, 
Conn.) 39c. Dial-type thermometer, normally for in 
Range, —20° to +120°. Maximum error of 
sample A, —3° at 107°; of sample B, about —1° at 39°; 

of sample C, about —3° at 39°. Sample C was also un 
satisfactory in the other temperature ranges checked. 1 
Tel-Tru (Germanow-Simon Co., 940 Germanow, Roches 
ter, N. Y.) $1.25.  Dial-type outdoor therrnome 
ter. 2-3/8-in. diameter case. Range, —50° to +120°. 
Maximum errors, —2° at 102° and —2° at 78°. 1 
Testrite* (Testrite Instrument Co., 57 E. 11 St., New 
York City)'25c. Blue-liquid-column thermometer. Range, 
40° to +120°. Maximum error, —2° at 12°. 1 
Swift and Anderson Target (Swift & Anderson, Inc.) $2 
Dial-type outdoor thermometer. Range, —60° to +120°. 
Maximum error, —2° at 107° 2 
Taylor Humidiguide, Ashton Model 5546 (Taylor Instru 
ment Companies) $2.50. Dial-type desk thermome- 
ter and hygrometer combination. Thermometer range, 
+20° to +120°; maximum error, about —1° at 39° 
Thermometer was very good, but hygrometer (range 
0-100% relative humidity) accuracy was not good. 2 
Tel-Tru (Germanow-Simon Co.) $1.25. Dial-type desk 
thermometer. Range, 0° to +120°. Maximum error 
+3° at 105°. 2 
Airguide Window Thermometer, Model 406* (Fee & Stem 
wedel, Inc., 2210 Wabansia Ave., Chicago 47) $2.40 
Dial-type outdoor thermometer. Range, OO” to 
+130°. Maximum error, +2° at 78° and —2° at 14°. 3 
Auto-Lite, Model KM (Motometer G. and E. Corp., 
LaCrosse, Wis.) $15. Combination indoor-outdoor 
thermometer. Dial type for the outdoor and liquid 
column for the indoor. Range: indoor, +24° to +120°; 
outdoor, —40° to +140°. Maximum errors: indoor 
-1° at 40°; outdoor, +3° at 11°. The outdoor instru- 
ment has an adjustment to permit setting one point with 

a standard thermometer. This is much the best com- 
bination indoor-outdoor thermometer that CR has tested 
so far. 3 
Taylor Standing Thermometer, No. 1AQI (Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies) $2.25. Dial-type desk thermometer. 
Range, +30° to +120°. Maximum error, about +2° 
at 39°. Graduations on clear plastic, unsatisfactory (too 
coarse, only one for each 10°). 3 
Tel-Tru (Germanow-Simon Co.) $2.50. Dial-type out- 
door thermometer. 4-in. diameter case. Range, —50° 
to +120°. Maximum error, about —2° at 78°. 3 


door use. 


C. Not Recommended 


Airguide, Jr., No. 103A (Fee & Stemwedel, Inc.) $1.90. 
Dial-type desk thermometer and hygrometer combina 
tion. Thermometer range, +20° to +120°; maximum 
error, +6° at 39°, poor. Hygrometer errors were rather 
large 1 


Left, Precision; right, Thermindex. 








Dial-Type Outdoor Thermometers 


Robert Brad!cy; right, Swift and Anderso 


Chaney Tru-Temp (Purchased at F. W. Woolworth, Philag 
delphia) 25c. Red-liquid-column thermometer. Range} 

60° to +120°. Maximum error, +4° at 12° 

Colonial Banjo, No. 22 (The Cooper Oven Thermometeg 
Co.) 59%c. Dial-type indoor thermometer. Rang 
+10° to +130°. Maximum error was +5° at 12°, bull 
at moderate and high temperature ranges the thermomes 
ter was satisfactorily accurate 

Cooper E. Z. Site* (The Cooper Oven Thermometer Co, 
39c. - Dial-type outdoor thermometer. Range, —40° 
+120°. Maximum error, —5° at 12°; at 40°, the err 
was —3°. 

Schreiber (Schreiber Thermometer Co.; purchased a 
Gimbels Department Store, Philadelphia) 50c. Re 
liquid-column thermometer. Range, —24° to +126 
Maximum error, —4° at 106° 

Tel-Tru (Germanow-Simon Co.) 49c. 
thermometer on a key chain. Range, —40° to +140% 
Maximum errors, about +5° at 14°, and —5° at 10s 
Graduations every 5° 1 


Tel-Tru Cub 


Dial-type pocke 


(Germanow-Simon Co.) 50c. Dial-type 
miniature thermometer. Range, —40° to +140°. Maxi- 
mum error, —6° at 105°. Graduations every 5°. 1 

Tower, No. 6662 (Sears, Roebuck & Co.) $5. Dial-type 
indoor-outdoor thermometer. Range: indoor, 0° to 
+120°: outdoor, —40° to +120° with non-linear scale. 
Maximum errors: indoor, about +4° at 12°; outdoor, 
about +5° at 12°. Errors in the moderate and high 
range of the outdoor thermometer were greater than 


+2°. I 
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knob on front (not as convenient as the Smiths HHylo 
therm method). Range, —60° to +110°. Maximum 
error, +6° at 5°. Errors in 35° to 85° range, 2° 
and over. This thermometer did not give the trouble 
exhibited by Smiths Hylo-therm, from sticking minimum- 
maximum hands. 2 
Precision (Precision Products Co., Waltham, Mass.) $3. 
Dial-type desk thermometer. Range, —40° to +120°. 
Maximum error, —6° at 40°. 3 
Smiths Hylo-therm* (Made in England; purchased from 
E. B. Mevrowitz, Inc.) $10.50. Dial-type thermome- 
ter, with hands to indicate minimum and 
temperatures reached. These hands may be 
pushing a button on the front of this instrument. Range, 
50° to +130°. Maximum error, about 3° at 78°. 
The maximum hand in this thermometer sometimes 
stuck, causing large errors (—15° or more) in the maxi 
mum indication. Tapping the instrument lightly would 
free the hand and produce a reasonably accurate read- 
ing, when the pointer is in contact with the maximum 
hand. 3 
Tel-Tru Room Thermometer (Germanow-Simon Co.) $2.50. 
Dial-type indoor thermometer. Range, 0° to +120°. 
Maximum error, about 4° at 14°. Error at 40°, 
over —3°. 3 
was * > > 


about 





maximum 
reset by 





Novelty Thermometers 
Left, Tel-Tru; right, Tel-Tru Cub 
Robert Bradley* (Robert Bradley Co., Waltham, Mass 
$1.50. Dial-type thermometer with transparent plastic 
case, made to be cemented to the outside of a window 
pane. Range, —40° to +120°. Maximum error, —7 
at 14°. At 40°, the error was about —4°. An additional 
test was made with this thermometer fastened to the out 
side of a windowpane because the manufacturer's in 
structions claimed that it was specially compensated for 
windowpane use. The inside room temperature 
about 75° while the outside temperature was about 
38°. me error in this instance was about +6°. 2 


° 


Note: Household hygrometers (relative humid- 


Taylor, 


mum temperatures. 


No, 5321* (Taylor Instrument C ompanies) $7.50 
Dial type with hands to indicate minimum and maxi 
Hands can be 


itv 
tuture 


reset by turning 


indicators) will be tested, 
BULLETIN, 
combination thermometer-hygrometers. 


and reported in a 


which will also include some 


Abridged Cumulative Index of Previous 1951 Consumers’ Research Bulletins 





Month and wage 
ppliances, home, repair services Feb., 3 
utomobiles 
anti-freeze, propylene glycol, 
limitations 
“battery improvers’’t 
civilian, essential in wartime 
driving hazards, winter 
effect of government curtail- 
ment orders Mar., 3 
gasoline, deterioration in quality Feb., 4 
wintert Mar. 
1951, preliminary reports' 
oll, used — ase, potential 


fire h 


tire ty causes 


Feb., 25 
Feb., 17 
Jan., 3 
Jan., 26 





Jan.., : 
Jan., 


travel, carbon monoxide 
rd 


8, grocery store 
hi 


coats, fur, wearing quality 
hosiery, women’s, “snag 
resistant” finishest 
men's, cotton, price increase 
pajamas, men's, cottont 
shoes, children'st 
Coffee, roasting at home 
Consumers’ Digest, a new CR 
service 17 
Corrections and 
emendations( Jan., 25; Feb., 22 


Mar., 4 


20-22 
22-23 


Death rates, men and women 

Detergents, household 
synthetict 

Dryers, clothest 


Mar.., 
Jan., 


Editorial each issue, page 2 


Month and Page 
Fats and oils, overheated Feb., 4 
Fiber, new, synthetic Feb., 4, 29 
Fish, union price monopoly Mar., 4, 29 
Floor coverings, rayon tending to 
replace wool 

Food, allergy 

chemical control law needed. 

h cost 

price increases to dealers 

Fryers, deep-fat 


Hotel rooms, high taxes deter - 
mining charges 


Ice cream, commercially made, 
ingredients 

Iron stand and cord hanger, 
combinationt 

Ironers, electrict 


Kerosene burners in wood stoves, 
Maine Bulletin Feb., 20 

Knives, carving? Feb., 10-12 

Label directions, need to heed 

Leather dressing t 

Letters and figures, gummed paper Mar.. 


Markers, plant, aluminumt J 
Meat preferences, nation-wide poll 
Mixers, food, electrict Jan 
Moisture probleme in the home 
Mothproofing, methods 
Motion picturest each issue 


Oil, fuel, for oil burners Jan., 11 


Oi! burners, in power failure 


Paints, adulteration, state 
regulation 

Pen, laundry markingt 

Perfume, heavy odors offensive 

Permanent waves, homet 
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Month and Page 
Phonograph recordst each issue 
chemical! specialties for 
cleaningt 
super-slow-playing 
Photographic equipment 
camera (Photo-Pac)t 
cameras, miniaturet 
plate and film-packt 
roll-filmt 
developing and developertst. 
roll-film holder for Graphic 
cameras?t 
Polisher, floor, 
Prices, increase 


electric! 


Ranges, electric, broiler tests? 


gast 
Razor blades, safety? 
Refrigerator, Astral (final report) 
Refrigerators, gas, potential hazard Jan.. 
Rugs and carpets, cleaning eb., 


Sewing, home, seam rippert Feb., 30 
Shoe holder for polishingt Jan., 
Soaps, toilett Mar., 12-14 
Soldering, new publications Mar., 17 


Tables, utility? Mar., 14 

Teachers and students, note Feb., 9 

Television receivers, 1951 trends 

Thermometers, clinicalt 

Tomatoes and tomato products, 
canned, short supply 

Tooth decay, survey 


Jan., 
Feb., 3 


Feb., 12 


Vitamin Bi:, questionable claims. 
16-17 


Vitamin preparation (Nutrilite)t Feb., 


Watches, proper winding 
Wool shortage reports 
Wool vs. synthetic fabrics, warmth. 


X-ray examinations, hazard Mar., 


timdicat at t am w brand 


included 





Loud-Speakers for Home Radio and 
Phonograph Systems 





NUMBER of loud-speakers have been tested 

by CR in addition to the considerable group 
reported in the February 1949 BULLETIN. Results 
of our more recent tests reflect apparent increased 
efforts on the part of manufacturers to bring their 
loud-speakers nearer the standard of performance 
now expected of and attained by several of the 
other components in a reproducing system. The 
speaker is still, nevertheless, the weakest link in 
the chain of reproduction, and such factors as fre- 
quency range, spatial distribution of sound, effi- 
ciency, distortion characteristics, and power-han- 
dling capability, to mention a few, still remain to 
be so combined in a speaker that the end result 
will be comparable in quality to the electrical out- 
put obtainable from an excellent amplifier such as, 
for example, the Brook. 

The testing of loud-speakers is still a very diffi- 
cult and evasive problem, although many of the un- 
certainties which trouble the consumer in making 
the selection can be resolved by special laboratory 
techniques. On the other hand, there is no cer- 
tainty that a product which a qualified audio ex- 
pert finds to be best will necessarily please every 
consumer in connection with his particular repro- 
ducing system. There are several reasons for this. 
First, many listeners have strong prejudices as to 
how a speaker should sound as compared with the 
original musical performance (they don't necessarily 
prefer music that accurately reproduces the origi- 
nal); second, because the reproducing system may 
be defective in such a way as to make a speaker of 
top quality sound very unsatisfactory. The bet- 
ter the speaker, the more unpleasant may be the 
sound with a poor tuner and amplifier, because 
of the way these introduce high-frequency distor- 
tions. Therefore, the purchase of a high-fidelity 
speaker for a low-fidelity reproducing system must 
be approached with considerable caution, or the 
results achieved may be worse rather than better 

Speaker tests conducted by CR have indicated 
that there are three different types now being sup- 
plied at three fairly distinct price levels. The general 
price ranges are: (1) $10 to $25, (2) $25 to 
$100, and (3) over $100. CR usually advises that, 
if a high-fidelity unit is being assembled, the 
amount to be spent for the speaker should be rough- 
ly the same as that allocated for the amplifier. It 
is permissible to choose the speaker from the next 
higher price group, and the latter method is likely 
to be preferred if the added cost can be afforded 
Differing speaker sizes, likewise, fall nicely into 
the price groupings. Practically all 8-, 10-, and 12- 
inch units are in price groups 1 and 2 ($10 to $100). 


Fifteen-inch units, and coaxial speakers provided 
with separate low- and high-frequency components 
are more often found in groups 2 and 3. 

After a decision has been made regarding the ap- 
proximate sum to be expended for a speaker, the 
prospective purchaser should consider several other 
factors that will bear directly on the final choice 
Very often the speaker diameter must be deter 
mined by the amount of space available for the 
housing or baffle on which it is to be mounted. Not 
always will the largest speaker be best; a good 8- 
inch speaker or 12-inch speaker, well designed and 
well mounted, may provide better listening than a 
15-inch improperly 
mounted, or mounted in too small a baffle or cabi 
net. The smaller speaker if well designed and 
placed in the proper baffle will give a better bal- 


speaker of poor design orf 


ance on high and low frequencies, and the likeli- 
When 
ample space is available, a good 15-inch speaker 
Che smaller 8-inch speaker, 
even when of good design and mounted in the proper 


hood of a smooth response characteristic. 
may be the best choice. 


sort of enclosure, has neither the cone area no 
sufficient voice-coil furé 
nish the amount of coupling to the air necessary fo# 


movement available to 
good reproduction of tones below 120 cycles, i.e., thé 
region of the C below middle C on the piano 

The best advice on baffle size, shape, and con® 
struction is to be gotten by correspondence with 
the manufacturer of the speaker, or through leaflet 
which he will furnish. Valuable information, af 
course, can be gotten from the books entitled Soung 
Reproduction, by G. A. Briggs, and Loudspeakerg 
The Why and How of Good Reproduction by the 
same author, both published by Wharfedale Wir 
less Works, Bradford Rd., Idle, Bradford, Yorks 
England, and available from Sun Radio & Ele@ 
tronics Corp., 122-124 Duane St., New York 7 (nr 
viewed in our December 1949 BULLETIN, page 18 

The claimed frequency range and response cha 
acteristics of loud-speakers appearing in adverti 
ing and sales literature are almost never to be trus 
ed. No speaker can reproduce smoothly a 
without distortion the whole range ol audio-{ré 
quency tones that constitute good musi CR he 
found some so-called high-fidelity speakers which 
could not reproduce a tone as low as 80 cycles, and 
whose frequency response curve was made up of a 
series of pronounced dips and peaks so that musical 
reproduction would have a notably distorted or un 
even quality. Departures from the smooth or even 
response curve are unavoidable even in the best 
speakers, even when measurements are made in 


“free space” in a place free from reverberations 
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and reflections. The best speakers can give a fair- 

ly good approximation to even response. (A speak- 

er that does not, cannot be corrected for either in 
the amplifier or by special baffling arrangements. ) 

There is a general working rule used by sound ex- 
perts that the product of the lower and upper fre- 
quency limits at which sound volume begins to fall 
off rapidly should be about 500,000 to 600,000. 
Thus a speaker system which provides clean out- 
put down to 50 c.p.s. should also provide response 
up to 10,000 c.p.s., for good balance. Under this 
same rule, it would be unwise to select a tweeter or 
high-frequency speaker capable of reproducing 
12,000 or 13,000 c.p.s. to be used in conjunction 
with a 10-inch speaker having a cut-off point of 80 
c.p.s. at the lower end. As the product of the two 
frequencies would be about 1,000,000, there would 
be an overshrill or unbalanced quality to the repro- 
duction, sounding unnatural even to an inexpert 
listener. (Excessive high-frequency response can be 
corrected in part by use of the tone controls on the 
amplifier or tuner.) 

Actual speaker efficiency is extremely difficult 
to measure, but can be evaluated approximately 
by the consumer on a comparative basis if he is for- 
tunate enough to live in a city which has one of the 
many “sound studios’’ now being maintained by 
various dealers in high-fidelity tuners, amplifiers, 

tc. An efficient speaker will give a noticeably 

igher level of sound output in comparison with an 
nefficient speaker, when each is fed alternately 

With the same amplifier. For this reason a very 

fficient speaker may be used with an amplifier 

= a lower wattage output with consequent 
luced cost for the same end result. 

} The choice of the smaller amplifier has another 
vantage in that it permits use of a speaker cap- 
le of handling fewer watts, say 10 watts or so, 
ereas a 20-watt amplifier calls for a speaker ca- 
ble of handling 20 watts or more in order to avoid 

a of overloading and damage of the speaker. 

PCR has found that manufacturers’ claims with 
régard to power handling capacities of speakers are 
aout as exaggerated as their claims regarding fre- 
q@ency response. For example, some speakers 
rated as being capable of handling 10 watts can 
d@so only by being driven at an amplitude so great 
agito produce excessive distortion. 

he distribution of sound as it is emitted from 
th® speaker system presents a major problem, es- 
pecially with respect to the higher frequencies, par- 
ticularly those in the 4000 to 8000 c.p.s. octave. 

Tones of these frequencies and higher are ‘‘beamed,”’ 

unfortunately, in most speakers now available. The 

result is that the listener needs to be sitting at the 
right spot in order to hear the music at its best 

The “beam effect’’ of the higher frequencies is es- 

pecially noticeable in connection with cone-type, 


single-voice-coil speakers. Coaxial units have sepa- 


rate voice coils for the high and low frequencies, 
and these are generally to be preferred to the single 
unit. Separate high-frequency horns, such as are 
used with the Alipschorn or Lansing D-1004, give 
the most favorable sound distribution, and are 
much to be preferred where ‘‘wide listening range”’ 
with a minimum beam effect is desired 

Space does not permit discussion of the rather de- 
tailed test methods used by CR for speakers; it 
will suffice to say that they are so chosen as to 
give a basis for judgment of the factors menticned 
in the preceding discussion. 


8-in. to 10-in. Cone Speakers 
A. Recommended 


Permo-Flux *‘ Royal Eight’ 8T8-1 (Permoflux Corp., 4900 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 39) $9. 8-in. diameter. 
Rated watts input, 10. Rated input impedance, 8 

Usable frequency range, 135 to 8000 c.p.s., con 

response was fairly smooth. 


ohms. 
sidered relatively good; 
Efficiency was low, but power-handling capability was 
unusually high; the Permo-Flux “‘ Royal Eight’ is not 
likely to overload (except at low frequencies) at any 
reasonably tolerable level of output in a living room. 
Would be considered slightly preferable to the Altec 
400B and not quite comparable to the Lansing “‘Signa- 
ture’’ 208. Bass deficient (inherent in the 8-in. size). 1 
RCA M1-6269-A (RCA, Camden, N.J.) $15. 10 in 
Rated at 10 watts. 6-ohm impedance. Poor high-fre 
quency response. Good bass and middle register. 2 
Hartley-Turner, Model 215 (H. A. Hartley Co., Ltd., 152 
Hammersmith Rd., London W. 6, England) $40. 9 in. 
Rated at 25 watts. 4-ohm impedance. Listener jury 
considered it comparable to 12-in. Altec 600B, Stephens 
P52FR, and Lansing D-131, but not in any way com 
parable to Klipsch or Altec 604B, as advertising might 
lead purchaser to believe. Not recommended for use 
with amplifier of 25 or more watts output. 3 
Lansing “Signature,” Model 208 (James B. Lansing 
Sound, Inc., 7801 Hayvenhurst Ave., Van Nuys, Calif.) 
$21.60. 8 in. Considered preferable to 8-in. Altec 400B 
and slightly preferable to Permo-Flux ‘Royal Eight” 
its efficiency is higher. Bass deficient. 3 
Wharfedale W10/CS (Wharfedale Wireless Works, Brad- 
ford Rd., Idle, Bradford, Yorkshire, England; available 
from British Industries Corp., 164 Duane St., N.Y.C.) 
$32. 10in. Rated at 5 watts. (Should not be used on 
amplifier of over 10-watt output capacity.) 12-15 ohms. 
Efficiency, low. Because of smooth response and clean 
low frequency, recommended for good-quality, low 
cost, limited-range systems (50 to 8000 cycles). It is 
CR’s opinion that neither the W10/CS nor the W12/CS 
is comparable in capability to the better American co 
axial or 2-way speaker systems. They are, however, a 
good choice for those persons unable to afford the more 
expensive kinds of speaker systems 3 


12-in. Cone Speakers 


A. Recommended 


Electro-Voice SP12B (Electro-Voice. Inc., 418 Carroll St., 
Buchanan, Mich.) $21.50. 12-in. diameter requiring 
11-in. diameter baffle opening. Rated 15 watts above 
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30 c.p.s., 20 watts above 100 c.p.s. Nominal input im- 
pedance, 8 ohms (measured, 7.4). Bass resonance of 
cone, 41 c.p.s. (measured, 60 c.p.s.). Frequency re- 
sponse smoother than those of speakers of older design 
having small voice coils; considered comparable to 
Altec 600B in this respect. Efficiency lower than Altec 
600B but considered somewhat higher than GE 1201D. 
Measured frequency response, 65 to 6500 c.p.s. Free- 
dom from directional effect (“‘beaming"’) of higher fre- 
quencies, fair; better than small-voice-coil cone speakers 
but not comparable to multicellular horns, such as are 
used with Altec 603B and the Lansing D-130. 2 
onsen, Model K-210 (Jensen Mfg. Co., 6633 S. Laramie 
Ave., Chicago 38) $21.60. 12 in., requiring 1044-in. 
baffle opening. Rated 12 watts. 8 ohms. A “coaxial” 
speaker with separate cone-driven “‘woofer’’ and “‘tweet- 
er." A good speaker in its price class. 2 
harfedale W12/CS (Wharfedale Wireless Works) $57.60. 
15 ohms. Rated at 10 watts. See remarks under list 
ing of Model W10/CS, which also apply to this model. 
CR finds the 10-in. W10/CS is to be preferred somewhat 
to the 12-in. W12/CS 3 


15-in. Coaxial and Triaxial Speakers 
A. Recommended 


Jensen, Model H-510 (Jensen Mfg. Co.) $87.30. 15 in., 
requiring 1344-in. baffle opening. Rated 25 watts. 16 
ohms. Bass reproduction, good, down to 50 cycles. 3 

Jensen, Model G-610 Triaxial (Jensen Mfg. Co.) $215 
with dividing network but no cabinet. Rated 35 watts. 
16-ohm input impedance. 1514-in. over-all diameter, re- 
quiring 1344-in. baffle opening. Response was essential 
ly flat to at least 17,000 cycles. Should be used only in 
conjunction with high-grade accessories because distor 
tion in accompanying tuner-pickup-amplifier system 
will be much more noticeable with the G-610 than with 
loud-speakers having narrower reproduction ranges. 3 


B. Intermediate 


RCA 515S1 (R. C. of A.) $34.50. 15 in. Rated 25 watts. 16 
ohms. Though a coaxial speaker, not to be compared, 
excepting at low levels of output, with even the several 
aluminum-dome 15-in. single-cone (not coaxial) speak- 
ers (priced around $45-$75). Later model 515.S2 ($48.50) 
considered somewhat improved version of this design. 1 


Two-Way Systems 
(Separate Woofer and Tweeter) 


A. Recommended 


Lansing D-1004 (james B. Lansing Sound, Inc.) $334 
including cabinet. Uses 2 Lansing D-130B 15-in. speak- 
ers as woofer and 1 D-175H as high-frequency driver. 
Power input, 25 watts. 1200 c.p.s. crossover frequency. 
Considered in every important way the equal of the 
Klipschorn, a little better on middle-range impact 
sounds, but is not as good in the range (of very limited 
importance) below 40 cycles. The efficiencies, power- 
handling capabilities, and distortion at comparable levels 
of output and frequency of the two speakers are quite 


comparable AA3 


B. Intermediate 


Audio Pacific Multiple Loudspeaker System (Audio Pacific 
Co., 6110 Santa Monica, Hollywood 38) $150. System 
consisted of sixteen 8 in. x 6 in. Motorola loud-speakers 
as woofer and a single 8-in. Lansing ‘Signature’ Model 
208 as high-frequency radiator. All mounted in a large 
open-back cabinet. The Stephens P-52HF and the Altec- 
Lansing 800 speaker systems were used for test compari 
sons of the Audio Pacific. Its efficiency was found to 
be considerably below that of either the Stephens or 
Altec systems (neither is unusually high), which would 
require its use with an amplifier of considerable power 
output. Power-handling capacity was unusually high 
(to be expected in a multiple system). Reasonably ac 
ceptable musical quality was maintained to levels well 
above those needed for a large-sized living room, 15 x 
20 x 10 ft. 
about 100 c.p.s. 
above 3500 c.p.s. was clearly evident 


Fundamental resonance of the system at 
Beaming” of the higher frequencies 
Frequency re 
sponse characteristics were not considered satisfactory 
for applications of high quality; response fell off rapidly 
below 120 cycles 2 
> > > 
The following are condensed listings of loud- 
speakers reported previously in CR's February 1949 
BULLETIN and in the September 1949 Annual 
Cumulative Bulletin. 


8-in. Speakers 
A. Recommended : 


Altec-Lansing, Dia-Cone Speaker 400B (Altec-Lansin 
Corp., 161 Sixth Ave., New York 13) $22.50. Rat 
at 12 watts. 8-ohm impedance z 


B. Intermediate 


Cinaudagraph P 8 JHF1 (Cinaudagraph Div., Aireot 
Mig. Corp., Kansas City, Kans.) $8.53. 8 ohms I 

Jensen Extended Range P8SH (Jensen Mig. Co.) $8.35) 
Rated at 7 watts. 6-8 ohms. 

Western Electric 755A (Distributed by Graybar Electri 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17) $47.95) 
Rated at 8 watts. 4 ohms. Now available from sever 
radio-audio mail-order houses at $25. 


12-in. Speakers 
A. Recommended 


Cinaudagraph Cin-12A “Cinaxial’’ (Cinaudagraph Divg 
Aireon Mfg. Corp.) $16.17. “Coaxial” type with ser 
rate “woofer” and “tweeter.” 

General Electric S-1201-D (General Electric Co., Syracu 
$17.35. Rated at 25 watts. 8 ohms. Not quite equ 
to Altec 600B, but a good speaker. 

Altec-Lansing Dia-Cone 600B (Altec-Lansing Corp.) $46.50. 
Rated at 20 watts. 8 ohms 3 


B. Intermediate 


Cinaudagraph P 12 JHF1 (Cinaudagraph Div., Aireon 
Mfg. Corp.) $10. 8 ohms. 1 
General Electric 1203D (General Electric Co.) $12.05. 
Rated at 25 watts. & ohms. 1 
Jensen P12SH. (Jensen Mfg. Co.) $10.58. 6-8 ohms. 1 
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Western Electric 728B. $107.80. Rated at 30 watts. 4 
ohms. Now available at several mail-order houses at 


$36. 3 


15-in. Speakers 


A. Recommended 


Altec-Lansing Dia-Cone 603B (Altec-Lansing Corp.) $75. 
Rated at 25 watts. 8 ohms. Slightly inferior to Lans 
ing D-130. 3 

Lansing D-130 (James B. Lansing Sound, Inc.) $59.60 
Rated at 20 watts. 15 ohms. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Stephens P52FR (Stephens Mfg. Corp., 10416 National 
Blvd., Los Angeles 34) $47. Rated at 15 watts. 8 
ohms. Later model P52LX is improved model 3 

15-in. Coaxial Speakers 

A. Recommended 


Altec-Lansing 604B (Altec-Lansing Corp.) $159. Rated 
at 30 watts. 16 ohms. 3 
RCA LCIA (R. C. of A.) Speaker and roll-off network only, 
$105. $345 in cabinet, with high-frequency control. 
Rated at 10 watts. 15 ohms 3 


Two-Way Systems . 
(Separate Woofer and Tweeter) 
A. Recommended 


(Klipsch & Associates, Hope, 
Ark., manufacturer and distributor) $516 to $696, de- 
: pending upon type and finish of cabinet. Excellent re- 
production. AA3 
ewe D-1000 (James B. Lansing Sound, Inc.) $219, 
including cabinet. Rated at 25 watts. 16 ohms. Com 
; parable to Stephens P52HF 2 
Stephens P52HF (Stephens Mfg. Corp.) $188, including 
Rated at 20 watts. 16 ohms 2 


Klipsch Speaker System 


cabinet. 


Shot — One Way or Another 


— Lead Poisoning of 
Water Fowl 





UCKS, and to some extent all water fowl and 

—” perhaps even upland birds, have reason to be 

afraid of the shot from the hunter's gun not only 

d@ring the hunting season itself, but also long after 

the sounds of shooting have died away. Un- 

f@rtunately, however, the ducks do not realize their 
danger. 

Because ducks have the habit of digging deep 
into the silt of the marshes in search of food, they 
unsuspectingly eat along with foodstuffs available 
in the mud some of the shot that was intended for 
them but missed. The shot thus eaten is slowly 
ground up in the gizzard, and the lead so absorbed 
into the body. If the amount of lead is sufficient, 
the birds first cannot migrate because of paralysis 


of the wings, and then cannot walk or swim because 
of starvation caused by paralysis of the gizzard; 
death finally results. A single lead pellet may cause 
this result. The hunter who has missed the duck 
doesn't realize that long after he has gone home his 
shot may strike, and even if he did, it’s too late, 
for the source of his sport will be gone, and the 
death of the bird will bring him no advantage 
whatever. 

There is some danger that the sport of duck 
shooting may disappear entirely, for very large 
numbers of ducks have been killed by lead poison- 
ing. The death of 1000 ducks at one lake and 5000 
at another, believed to be due to lead poisoning, 
gives an idea of the magnitude of the problem; one 
estimate was that one-third as many ducks die of 
poisoning as are killed by the shot directly. Scien- 
tific investigators have found anywhere from one to 
twelve pellets in a single quart of silt in one locality, 
and it was found that by dredging the marshes 
hundreds of pounds of shot could be recovered 
(some enterprising people have even made a business 
of recovering lead commercially in this way). 

Various remedies have been proposed. One in- 
volved coating the shot with copper, but that would 
only delay rather than eliminate poisoning, because 
the shot would gradually be ground up in the giz- 
zard, and the lead eventually exposed. There is 
doubt about the soundness of the proposal to close 
certain sections of marsh to hunting over a period 
of time to allow the shot to become buried deep in 
the silt, for this does not allow for the shifting and 
changing of the mud during storms which serve to 
keep it stirred up. Low-water periods also will ex- 
pose new areas of shot-filled silt. A lead-magnesium 
alloy that would disintegrate in water in 48 hours 
was discovered a number of years ago, but up to 
the present time, however, no practical and eco- 
nomical alloy without the toxic effect of lead is 
known. The Natural History Survey, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and the Western Cartridge Com- 
pany have been working together to develop a new 
material that will be practical, as well as safe for 
the ducks after the hunting season is over. 

Lead poisoning is a serious problem wherever it 
arises, and all possible precautions should be taken 
to minimize any and all sources of it. Lead which 
gets into marshes to poison ducks also gets into 
solution in the drinking water of many people, and 
into the food and water supply of various fishes 
and animals that may, of course, be consumed as 
food in later months or years. It is very clear that 
the diffusion of lead throughout ponds, lakes, 
and streams must be prevented by all means 
possible, even if it be necessary to put severe or 
complete restrictions upon duck hunting by present 
means and methods, for there is no practical 
possibility of confining the harm done to the birds 
that are involved as consumers of material from the 
silt in lakes, ponds, and streams. 
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Dishwashers 





OUSEHOLD DISHWASHING MACHINES 

are becoming increasingly popular. A good 
automatic dishwasher relieves the housewife of 
much of the drudgery associated with cleaning up 
after meals and can save her considerable time. 
Both the non-automatic (so-called portable) and 
the automatic dishwashers have the advantage ol 
being able to wash and rinse the dishes at tempera- 
tures too high to be practicable for hand dish- 
washing. (The hottest water the hand can stand 
for any length of time is about 115°.) The water 
temperature used should not be less than 130°F, and 
before each use of the dishwasher it is a good idea to 
drain the cool water from the hot-water line before 
turning on the machine. If there is difficulty in 
obtaining water that is hot enough, it may be worth 
while to have the hot-water pipes insulated prop- 
erly; this will be especially important if there is 
considerable distance between the hot-water tank 
and the dishwasher 

If the dishwasher is large enough and/or the 
family is small, dishes can be stored in the machine 
until a full load is accumulated. This will reduce 
the cost of operation and decrease the consumption 
of the special detergent used, which is expensive. 
With a non-automatic dishwasher, which has the 
great disadvantage of requiring almost constant 
attention from the operator, a worth-while saving 
in time can be accomplished only by waiting until 
the machine is fullv loaded, and then making a single 
iob of it. 

Automatic dishwashers normally require perma- 
nent plumbing, and many of them require special 
electric supply lines. It mav be necessary, therefore, 
to allow a considerable extra sum over the basi 
price ol the dishwasher to provide for cost of in- 
stallation. This extra cost does not exist with the 
non-automatic machines, for with them no per- 
manent piping and electrical installation are re- 
quired 

Since the previous report on the Cory Matic- 
Maid in the October 1950 BULLETIN, a new model 
of that machine has been subjected to tests by Con- 
sumers’ Research. Some improvements and changes 
have been made, but not enough to warrant a 
change in rating from C. Not Recommended. to B 
Intermediate 

The tests made included voltage breakdown, 
electrical current leakage, power input, radio inter- 
ference, water consumption, and effectiveness of 
the machine in cleaning of dishes and tableware 
The test for effectiveness in washing included the 
washing of normally soiled dishes, and also a very 
severe test with prepared soil of a type that is 
difficult <o remove 


Both the Youngstown and the Cory passed the 
voltage-breakdown test, and the shock hazard of 
the particular machines tested as determined by 
leakage current was negligible. Radio interference 
produced by either machine was not objectionable, 
but the mechanical noise of their operation would 


be objectionable to some. Prospective purchasers 


A 


Mode! B27D 


Matic-Maid Model MDW 
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should consider this question closely, especially if 
the machine is to be run during mealtime and in 
or near the room where meals are served 


B. Intermediate 


(Mullins Mfg. Corp., Salem, 


Cabinet size, 27 in 


Youngstown, Model B27D 
Ohio) $260. Automatic type. 
wide x 2734 in. deep x 36 in. high, not including 3-in. 
back splash. Ease of loading, fair. Method of loading 
glasses was considered an unsuitable one. White porce- 
lain-enamel-finished lid with round glass window, 

opened to a vertical position for top loading. Controls: 

one 2-purpose knob to turn machine on or to open lid. 

The lid could be opened during the cycle if desired. The 

complete cycle included a 4%%-min. wash, a 44-min. 

rinse, and a 2-min. rinse, and the total time of a complete 
cycle was.about 934 min., not including time for dry 

ing. This dishwasher included an electric water heater 
to hoost the temperature of the water to well above the 
temperature of the average domestic hot-water supply. 

(The booster does not take the place of a domestic hot 

water heater; the machine is therefore connected to the 

hot-water line as with other dishwashers.) Measured 
power input, 1830 watts; because of the large power re 
quirement, the machine should be installed on its own 
independent electrical branch circuit. The cost of this 
special installation in the particular hquse should, there 
fore, be investigated before purchase is decided upon 

Energy consumed per cycle, including a preheat period 

of 1% hr. to heat the water before each washing, about 

400 watt-hours. With 3 washings a day, electrical en 

ergy required per month at 3'4c per kwhr. would cost 

approximately $1.30. The amount of hot water used 
per cycle from the domestic hot-water system was about 

6 gal. Dishwashing results were fairly good. Dishes and 

silverware dried reasonably well, but the glasses re 

mained wet. (Washer depended on the residual heat of 
the tub and dishes for drying.) The glasses and silver- 

ware usually needed to be towelled by hand. ‘2 


C. Not Recommended 


Cory Matic-Maid, Model MDW (Cory Corp., Chicago 1) 
$98. Non-automatic (so-called portable) type. Size, 
1714 in. wide x 1854 in. deep x 18 in. high, including top. 
Wire dishracks coated with plastic. Ease of loading, poor, 
mainly because of the heavy cover that had to be lifted 
off. For normal operation, the washer has to be placed 
® on the sink shelf with its drain projecting over the sink 
: Controls: On-Off switch, drain valve, and hot-water 
: faucet. A fill hose was supplied which slipped over the 
bf 

\ 

- 





hot-water faucet and plugged into the washer for fill 
ing. The time recommended by the instructions was 
5 min. for washing and 5 min. for rinsing. Cycle, not 
including drying, required about 13 min. Rated power, 
95 watts. Energy consumed per cycle was approximate- 
ly 16 watt-hours and would cost only 5c a month at 
36c per kwhr., if the machine was used 3 times a day. 
Amount of hot water used per cycle from the domestic 
hot-water system, including the water used just after 
the wash for flushing, about 6 gal. With cover removed, 
dishes and silverware were reasonably well dried withir 
approximately )% hr. after the rinse. The glasses took 
longer to dry. Dishwashing results were fair. The ca 
pacity of this dishwasher was considered to be too small 


to be of much value; hand washing ot dishes would, in 
CR’s view, be about as desirable for most consumers as 


using the Cory Matic- Maid 1 


Single-Lens Reflex Cameras 





B. Intermediate 


Praktiflex II (Ocean Photo Supply Co., 11 W. 20, New 
York 11) $99.50. Used 36 exposure rolls of 35 mm. per 
forated film. Picture size, approximately 1 x 14% in 

Zeiss Biotar {:2 coated lens of 58 mm. focal length 

Focuses from 0.7 meters (1.75 ft.) to infinity. Focal 

plane shutter with rated speeds of 1/500, 1/200, 1/100 

1/50, 1/25, and bulb. Had device for prevention of 

double exposure. Built-in magnifier 

with magnifier, which showed minimum of the undesira 


Focusing screen 
ble color-fringing. Ground-glass focusing screen was 
fine enough for precision focusing. Shutter speeds in 
range from 1/25 to 1/200 seconds were approximately 
proportional, but 1/500 second setting gave an effective 
speed considerably less than 1/500 second. Quality of 
lens, very good. Resolution at f:2 and {:8, 40 lines per 
mm. at center to 20 lines per mm. at edge of field. Depth 
of field at 3 ft., at full aperture (f:2), is only about 144 
in., which calls for great care in focusing, vet focusing 
scale was inaccurate at distances of 5 meters and less by 
about 10% 
and tripping of shutter was quite disturbing. 
ing on shutter speed selector of poor quality; diaphragm 
ring was poorly fitted and lock on camera back not 
sufficiently positive to insure against light leaks. In 


Time lapse between release of mirror 
Engrav 


general, finish of camera was only fair. 2 


Kine Exakta, Model V (Exakta Camera Co., Inc., 46 W 
29 St., New York 1) $180 plus tax. Uses 36 exposure 
rolls of 35 mm. perforated film. Picture size, approxi 
mately 1 x 1% in. Zeiss Tessar {:3.5 coated lens of 50 
mm. focal length. Focuses from 0.7 meters (1.75 ft.) to 

infinity. Focal-plane shutter with rated speeds from 

1/1000 second to 12 seconds, time, and bulb, internally 

synchronized for both flash bulbs and electronic flash. 

Shutter winding lever coupled to film transport. Had a 

built-in knife which permitted exposed film to be cut 

off and removed from camera for development before 
exposure of entire roll. Viewing system consists of the 
usual ground-glass focusing, and a direct vision pris 
matic-type view-finder. Shutter speeds were approxi 
mately proportional. Quality of lens, very good, resolv 
ing 28 lines per mm. at f:3.5, 40 lines per mm. at £:8. 

The combination of the magnifier and ground-glass 

focusing introduced too much color-fringing (chromatic 

aberration), and the ground-glass surface was not fine 
grained enough for precision focusing. Focusing scale 

was approximately 10% in error at distances under 5 

meters. 

screen were judged somewhat flimsy and awkward to 
use; otherwise mechanical performance of the camera 
was considerably above average. In spite of larger num 
ber of controls and adjustments, camera was relatively 
simple to operate. 3 


Magnifier assembly and hood above viewing 
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Portable Power Saws 





INCE the last big wind storm in the eastern 

states, when many trees were blown down or 
damaged to such an extent that they had to be 
felled, considerable interest has been evidenced by 
subscribers in labor-saving equipment that would 
facilitate the removal and cutting up of trees, and 
would be helpful in general in woodland operations 
of farm and rural home owners. As the investment 
in such equipment may run from $100 to $500 or 
more, it is doubtful if the average home owner with 
only a few trees would be warranted in buying any 
sort of power saw unless, of course, he has in mind 
to offer his services as saw operator to neighbors 
and others in his spare time. Farmers and owners 
of sizable wood lots on the other hand would in 
many cases be able to make the equipment pay for 
itself in a reasonable time. 

CR has undertaken a preliminary survey in this 
field, and in the following article discusses the 
various kinds of gasoline-engine-powered saws avail- 
able, their advantages and disadvantages. Electric 
or pneumatic saws have not been considered, as 
normally they require to be attached to a mobile 
generator or air compressor, and on that account 
are suitable only for large-scale operations. 

There are three kinds of gasoline-engine-driven 
saws: the drag saw, the circular saw, and the 
chain saw. 

The Drag Saw:is of least general importance. It 
is a crosscut type, mounted on a frame containing 
a gasoline engine that drives, through gears, a re- 
ciprocating arm to which a saw blade is attached. 

This type of saw can best be used after the logs 
are brought in, where they are to be cut into lengths 
or where cordwood is being cut into lengths. The 
saw is hard to maneuver in the woods, especially 
where there is considerable brush and the ground 
is uneven. Such saws have many disadvantages for 
general work in woodland areas. 

The Circular Saw is mounted on a carriage re- 
sembling a garden tractor. Extending forward 
from the gasoline engine and from between the two 
carriage wheels is an arm on which is mounted a 
20- or 30-inch circular saw. The saw is driven by a 
six or eight horsepower gasoline engine through V- 
belts. The saw mandrel operates on a swivel per- 
mitting horizontal or vertical cutting as for felling 
a tree or cutting it into lengths. 

On fairly level ground which is relatively free of 
underbrush, the circular saw mounted on wheels is 
useful. This is especially true if the trees to be 
cut are less than a foot in diameter. This kind of 
saw is difficult to manipuiate on steep slopes, rocky 
ground, or in brushy areas, and it will take care 


and skill to avoid running the blade into the rocks 
and stones. This kind of saw can be extremely 
dangerous, even when handled carefully and skil- 
fully. 

The Chain Saw consists of a roller-type endless 
chain with cutting teeth attached to the outer 
The chain revolves on a grooved bedplate 


edge. 
driven by 


and is propelled by a “live sprocket” 
I'wo-man chain saws have a tailstock 


the engine 
Chain 


which supports the handle and oiling device 
saws are available in sizes that extend from 1 foot 
to about 12 feet with engines up to 10 or more horse- 
The saw selected should be suitable for 


power. 
For example, 


the size of trees that are to be cut. 
if most of the trees to be cut are 18 inches or less 
in diameter, a 3-foot saw is ample; a smaller size 
would do the job, but it is easier and safer to use 
a 3-foot two-man saw for an 18-inch tree than to 
do the job with a shorter one-man saw. A 2-foot 
one-man saw is adequate for trees under 12 inches 
in diameter. In general, the saw should have a 
blade about 6 inches to a foot longer than the largest 
tree to be cut: Two-man saws are easier on the 
operators than one-man saws; the kind to buy willl 
depend upon the physique of the operators and 
whether the saw is to be used for short or long 


periods. It is important before making a purchasé 


—- 


Portable Circular Saw 


Two-Man Chain Saw 
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to be sure there will be good and prompt service 
available. It can be very annoying when a break- 
down occurs to have to hold the work up while a 
part is obtained from the factory. Anyone to 
whom the use of the saw is really important should 
therefore take pains to see that needed spare parts 


and service can unquestionably be had when needed. 
Chain saws will require resharpening occasionally; 
it will be wise, therefore, to find out about the cost 
of sharpening and whether it will be necessary to 
ship the saw chain back to the factory for this pur- 


pose. 


Automobile Ignition Locks — 
Manufacturers Should Help Make It Harder for Car Thieves 





HERE ARE a number of things connected 

with automobiles which as we have pointed out 

at various times show backward rather than for- 
ward trends, in respect to mechanical design. The 
ignition lock falls into this category in some cases. 
While it is a detail which may seem to be a small 
matter intrinsically, it can be quite important to 
the user of a car; and some motor car manufactur- 
ers have not done all they could to make their cars 

) burglarproof. Some years ago, combination igni- 
: tion-steering-wheel locks were common. This type 
sof lock was often an effective deterrent to car 
Echieves, because even if the wiring were tampered 
with so that the engine could be started, it was still 
}not possible, except for an experienced or so-called 
+“‘commercial” automobile thief, to steal the car 
pnd get it away from its parking place under its 
own power. This was because, with the steering- 
Ewheel locking device, the connection between the 
teering wheel and steering gear under the hood was 
slidly locked into a fixed position. Moreover, the 
teering-wheel lock gave extra safety when the car 

Was parked on a hill, by making it certain that the 

front wheels would remain in the position at which 
ey were left at a sharp angle to the curb, or if 

parked on a country road, held in a position where 
the least harm could be done if the car should get 

@way through failure of the brake or some other 

accident. 

; There were some disadvantages in the steering- 
heel locking system in that loss of keys would 
ake it necessary to drill the lock in order to un- 

ock the steering mechanism; moreover, keys were 

sometimes broken off in the lock, when front wheels 
were forced against the curb. There was the further 
disadvantage that a vehicle in the locked position 

which had to be moved could be towed only by a 

wrecker in cases where removal of the car was 

necessary. 
Some years ago, a few of the automobile manu- 


facturers used a lock on the transmission. This had 
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a considerable advantage over the steering-wheel 
lock because when it was used, the vehicle could 
not be put into gear by a car thief unless he first 
removed the transmission cover. With today’s 
floorboards, which are hard to remove, a lock on 
the transmission would be a great deterrent to car 
thefts, provided motorists would take the time and 
trouble to lock their cars at all times when they 
were left unattended. 

Nowadays, the person wishing to prevent theft 
of his car is at a considerable handicap, as with most 
lock all four doors and leave the 
The tight closing of windows 


cars' he must 
windows fully closed. 
required as a partial safeguard brings the tempera- 
ture of the interior of the car to a very high level 
on a hot summer day, so that it is hardly suitable 
for occupancy until it has been driven a consider- 
able distance. So far as concerns starting the en- 
gine, a thief can do that in any case where the hood 
can be unlatched from the outside, by manipulation 
of parts of the ignition wiring; he can do this also 
if he can gain entry to the body of the car by any 
of several methods familiar to men practiced in 
stealing cars. Police officials favor the use of 
armored cable from the ignition switch to the dis- 
tributor, and if possible, armored “‘foolproof’’ cable 
between the ignition coil and distributor, to be in- 
stalled in such a manner that it would be impossible 
for a thief to use a “jumper.’”” Manufacturers 
should give serious consideration to this type of 
improvement in ignition system details. 

Another bad ignition lock design is that which 
permits the key to be removed with the possibility 
of turning the ignition on thereafter without use of 
the key (1950 Chevrolets and Buicks used this de- 
sign). The supposed advantage of this method, to 
permit parking lot men and garagemen to operate 
'Possible exceptions are the 1951 cars of the Ford and Chrysler line which 
are equipped with combination ignition-starter locks in which turning the 
key clockwise turns on the ignition switch; turning the key further oper 


ates the starter. This arrangement makes it difficult for a thief, unless he 
1as a key, to start the car by manipulating connections in the wiring 


1951 





the ignition without having access to the glove 
compartment and trunk, is far outweighed by the 
manifest disadvantages of a system which permits 
the ignition to be left by error in the ‘‘on"’ position 
(with the key out) and so leaves one with a dead 
battery at a critical time. An even worse defect 
in this method was exemplified recently in the death 
of one person and the overcoming of eleven others 
by carbon monoxide fumes, in New York City. A 
physician who had just put his car in the garage 
connected with his house had removed the key from 
the ignition switch and supposed that he had there- 
by shut off the engine of his new car. Carbon mon- 
oxide gas escaping from the garage into other parts 
of the house brought about the one death and the 
serious or critical illness of four other persons, and 
gas poisoning of a number besides. 


Consumers’ Research is glad to acknowledge the 
courteous assistance received from the officials of 
the New Jersey Division of State Police on certain 
questions in the foregoing having to do with pro- 
tection of automobiles against theft. The opinions 
expressed as to the undesirability of certain prac- 
tices in ignition switch design are those of Con- 
sumers’ Research, not of the State officials. 


American Standard Photo- 


graphic Exposure Computer 





HE American Standard Photographic Exposure 
Computer, recently published by American 
Standards Association, Inc., is considered to be the 
most complete and generally useful device available 
for estimation of exposure time. It consists of a 
multiple-ring-bound booklet, printed on heavy 
stock, with tables, a map, diagrams, and a comput- 
ing dial. Actually, it is a revised edition of the 
American Emergency Standard Photographic Ex- 
posure Computer that was made available in 1942, 
primarily for use by members of the armed forces. 
Estimation of required exposure is based upon 
selection and use of three index numbers. The Film 
Exposure Index is that which is known as the ASA 
Exposure Index, which is determined by manufac- 
turers for each of their films in accordance with 
ASA Standard Z38.2.1-1947, and which is standard 
for American-made films. The Light Index is found 
by consulting a set of tables that show values for 
seven belts of geographical latitude, for each month 
of the year, and each hour of the day. The Scene 
Index provides factors for four conditions of light— 
clear sun; hazy sun; cloudy, bright; and cloudy, 
dull; also for various types of scenes. A Scene In- 
dex table is provided for black-and-white negative 


films, and another for reversal films, either black- 
and-white or color. 

The factors are combined automatically by means 
of a dial calculator mounted on one page of the 
booklet that is in effect a simple form of circular 
slide rule. A rotatable disk carries an upper scale 
of Film Exposure Indexes and a lower scale of Shut- 
ter Times. On the stationary dial at the edge of 
the disk, there is an upper scale of Light Index plus 
Scene Index, and a lower scale of f-numbers. 

To use the calculator, the Light Index and the 
Scene Index are added; opposite this total (on the 
stationary dial) is set the Film Exposure Index (on 
the rotary disk) for the film that is to be used. 
Then the proper alignment of stops and shutter 
speeds is shown on the lower scales of the dials, 
for the stated film used under the stated conditions. 

The Computer includes several pages that give 
detailed explanation of the Indexes and their use; 
also a list of Film Exposure Indexes for most com- 
monly used films. A table of flood lamp exposures 
that appeared in the Emergency edition has not 
been continued in this edition. 

Except for a person whose interest is more in 
owning and operating an expensive mechanical- 
electrical gadget than in practical utility, this Com- 
puter represents a very good value that will servé 
adequately for all daylight exposures; for many 
amateur photographers it should prove more effec+ 
tive than a photoelectyic meter and fully as reliable, 


A. Recommended 


American Standard Photographic Exposure Computer (Amere 
ican Standards Assn., Inc., 70 E. 45 St., New York 17) 
1950 edition, $1. 











American Standard Photographic Exposure Computer 
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Off the Editor's Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 





tion in the light of the wildcat railroad strikes that 
prevented him from going to work or which pre- 
vented transportation of needed supplies and raw 
materials with which to work, or delivery of the 
finished articles needed by everyone to points of 
distribution and sale. His taxes go right on, and 


the interference with his contribution to the 
country's productive capacity is inevitably reflected 
in higher prices paid for commodities and services 


at some point, or in shortages. 


Moreover, products that were not turned out dur- 
ing a stoppage of transportation service either be- 
cause raw materials failed to arrive, or there was 
no room to store finished products which normally 
would have been carried away in freight cars, or be- 
cause customary transportation was not available 
to get needed workers to plant or office are lost to 
the economy and hence contribute to inflation of 
prices. Restriction of production is a well-recog- 

nized factor in raising prices, whether the result be 

brought about by monopoly control by industrial- 

ists, labor stoppages, or by planned reduction of 
certain crops. 

If it is vital to people the world over for a major 

} part of the industrial productive capacity of the 

| United States to be diverted from consumers’ goods 


§ to munitions of war for the armies of many nations, 


- —— ° ° 
p then it is surely essential that there be no interrup- 


}tion in current efforts to turn out a goodly supply 
ol necessary articles and services for consumers, 
particularly refrigerators, washing machines, stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, and automobiles. The consumer- 
taxpayer who will necessarily be expected to pay 
the cost of the munitions program may be willing 
to make sacrifices in his standard of living to pre- 
Pare against what has been referred to as “‘the 
fear contingency of a global war,”’ but he will most 
Gertainly rebel at subsidizing favored political 
groups who take the position that they somehow 
have the right to keep their standard of living in- 
tact, no matter what happens to the other groups 
that make up our country. 

Levying taxes on the great majority of people, 
who already find that their incomes barely meet the 
minimum of their current needs, to pay for subsidies 
to farmers to keep the prices of butter high so that 
great quantities of surplus butter can be sold for 
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relief distribution in Italy at 15 cents a pound, 
or to build low-cost public housing units for people 
a thousand miles away, when the home taxpayers 
themselves have difficulty in finding adequate and 
moderately-priced quarters in their own communi- 
ties, or to finance public power projects for distant 
sections of the country is not likely to endear a 
legislator to his constituency. That our legislative 
representatives recognize the unmistakable fact of 
public disapproval of higher taxes to be dispensed 
in wasteful and far-flung expenditures by officials 
who openly show favoritism to powerful minority 
groups is evidenced by the reluctance with which 
they are approaching current proposals for new 
and heavier taxes. All war and munitions produc- 


tion must inevitably reduce the amount of con- 
sumers’ goods and hence will cause a reduction in 


talk 


emanating from high places about equality of sacri- 


the standard of living. But with all the 
fice, it does not sit well with the average reason- 
able citizen to have certain groups get special care 
and consideration to prevent their standards of liv- 
ing from being reduced. Instead of yielding to 
farm and labor pressure groups, those who are 
directing the pattern of economic activity from 
Washington, D. C., will do better in resolving con- 
flicts of that 
policy which will be the best for consumers, that is, 


interests to base their decision on 


the public in general, in order to assure considera- 
tion for the greatest good of the greatest number, a 
principle that has long been accepted as the proper 
standard of administration for democratic govern- 
ments. 

We have heard a lot about protecting the farm- 
er’s and labor's economic gains, but nothing at all 
about the fact that any mitigation of their share of 
the sacrifice of living standards involved in prepa- 
ration for war will necessarily require a heavier cut 
than average in the standards of the consumer- 
taxpayer who has no powerful representative in 
Washington to wield the threat of loss of political 
support and of votes. Consumers are more num- 
erous than any other group, and, instead of their 
being treated as the source of unlimited tax funds 
to be drawn upon at will for subsidizing others, it 
is high time that their needs and welfare rather 
than those of highly-organized minorities and spe- 
cial-interest groups received primary consideration. 
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RATINGS 


HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews, including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture 
ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are: 

Box Office, Chicago Daily Tribune, Cuc, Daily News (N.Y.), The Exhibitor 
Harrison's Reports, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of Decency List 
Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, Parents’ Magazine 
Release of the D.A.R. Preview Commitiee, Reviews and Ratings by the Prot 
estant Motion Picture Council, Successful Farming, Time, Times Herald 


(Washington, D.C.), Variety (weekly). Weekly Guide to Selected Motion 
Pictures (Nationa! Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc.) 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
or C (not recommended) on its entertainment 
values. 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, ““Y"’ for young people (14-18), and “C” for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 
adp—adventure hsst—tounded on historical incident 
bsog—biography mei—-melodrama 
¢—in color (Technicolor, Cinecolor mus —musical 
Trucolor, Magnacolor, Vitacolor, etc mys —mystery 

cartoon noe—dramatization of a nove! 
comedy rom-——romance 

crime and capture of criminals soc—social-problem drama 
documentary tray—travelogue 


dr —drama war—dealing with the lives of 
fom—fartasy people in wartime 


AB @ 
2 


wes-—western 


Across the Badlands 
Air Cadet war-dr A 
Al Jennings of Oklahoma wes-c A 
All About Eve dr A 
American Guerrilla in 
the Philippines 
Another Shore 
Appointment with Crime 
Arizona Territory 
At War with the Army 


Bandit Queen mel A 
Bedtime for Bonzo com AY( 
Between Midnight and Dawn cri-mel A 
Big Timber mel AYC 
Bitter Rice dr A 
Blazing Sun, The wes-c AYC 
Blue Blood mel-c AYC 
Blues Busters mus-com A 
Bomba and the Hidden City adv AY( 


mus-wes AYC 


Kanu 


1 
3 
s 
12 
war-dr-c A 
com A 
cri-mel A 
wes AY( 
com A 


owwnh 


Se ee ee 


B 
8 


¢ 


wre 


~~ we ow 


i a. ae.) -~3soowed & 


— se 


eee 


COUN SK WOW UN Re ww Oe 


Border Outlaws wes A 
Border Rangers wes AYC 
Border Treasure wes AYC 
Born Yesterday com A 
Bowery Battalion war-mel A 
Branded wes-c AY( 
Breaking Point, The dr A 
Breakthrough war-dr A 
Buckaroo Sheriff of Texas wes YC 
Bullet for Stefano dr A 
Buried Alive mel A 


California Passage 
Call Me Mister 
Call of the Klondike 


RAnRVe ew 


-oso 


mel AY( 
mus-com-c A 


dr AY( 
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Cassino to Korea war-doc A) 

Cause for Alarm cri-dr A 

Chain Gang cri-mel A 

Chance of a Lifetime dr A 

Cheat, The dr A 

Cherokee Uprising wes AYC 

Christina dr A 

Company She Keeps, The dr A 

Cossacks of the Kuban mus-com-c A 

Counterspy Meets 
Scotland Yard 

Crooked River 

Cry Danger 

Cyrano de Bergerac 

Dallas 

Dancing Years, The 

Deported 

Dial 1119 

Distant Journey 

Double Crossbones 

Double Deal 

Ellen 

Emergency Wedding 

Enforcer, The cri-mel 

Experiment Alcatraz cri-mel 4 

Face to the Wind dr . 

Farewell to Yesterday propaganda-doc / 

Fast on the Draw Cc 

Film Without a Name 

Flesh Will Surrender 

Flying Missile, The 

For Heaven's Sake 

For Them That Trespass 

Frenchie 

Frisco Tornado 

Frontier Outpost 

Fuller Brush Girl, The 

Gambling House 

Gasoline Alley 

Gene Autry and the Mounties 

General and the Senorita, The 

Glass Menagerie, The 

Goldbergs, The com AYC 

Grandma Moses doc AYC 

Great Manhunt, The, see State Secret 

Great Missouri Raid, The wes-< 

Groom Wore Spurs, The com : 

Grounds for Marriage mus-com / 

Halls of Montezuma war-dr-< 

Happiest Days of Your Life, The com 

Harriet Craig dr . 

Harvey fan . 

Here Come the Huggetts com / 

He's a Cockeyed Wonder com . 

Hidden River dr / 

Highway 301 crt-mel 


mys-mel AYC 
wes AYC 
crt-mel A 
dr A 
Wesee 2 
mus-COM-C 4 


MUS-COM-C 4 
cri-mel 3 
mys-mel 4 
com . 


Hit Parade of 1951 
Hoboes in Paradise 
Holiday Rhythm 


Holy Year at the Vatican 


Horsemen, The 

Hot Rod 

Hue and Cry 

Hunt the Man Down 
I Killed Geronimo 


Ignace 

I'll Get By 

Indian Territory 
Inheritance, The 
It's Hard to be Good 


MUS-COM F 
fan 
mus-com 


jt Be Re De Se De Se te Be De De oe oe 


doc AY 
A 
mel AYC 
A 
cri-mel A 
wes AYC 
I'd Climb the Highest Mountain dr- 


war-dr-c 


crt-com 


mus-com 


AYC 


mius-COM-C 


C 


wes AYC 
A 
A 


cri-mel 
com 
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Jackpot, The com A 


Joe Palooka in the Squared Circle. mel AYC 
mel AYC 


Kangaroo Kid, The 
Kansas Raiders 
Killer That Stalked 

New York, The 
Kim 


wes-c A 


cri-mel A 


King Solomon's Mines 
Korea Patrol. . war-mel A 
L’ Affaire... ath dr A 
Last Holiday. oie dr A 
Last of the Buccaneers 


Lightning Guns. . , 
Lonely Hearts Bandits 
Lost People, The 
Lucky Nick Cain 
Mad Queen, The... 
Mad Wednesday (originally set for 
release in 1947 as The Sin of 
Harold Diddlebock) 
Madness of the Heart 
Magnificent Yankee, The 
Man Who Cheated Himeelf, The 
Manon.. 
Marriage of Figaro 
Massacre Hill 
Mating Season, The 
Milkman, The. . 
Mill on the Po 
Miniver Story, The ‘ 
Miquette com 4 
Missourians, The wes . 
Mr. Music mus-com 
Mr. Universe 
Mrs. O'Malley and Mr. Malone 
Mudlark, The 
Mulatto, The 
My Brother, the Outlaw 
My Forbidden Past 
My Widow and I 


Mystery Submarine war-mel . 


Never a Dull Moment com AYC 


No Orchids for Miss Blandish. cri-mel A 
Noah's Ark dr A 
North of the Great Divide 
O Sole Mio 

Odette 

Of Men and Music 

One Minute to Twelve 
One Too Many 

Operation Disaster 
Operation Pacific 
Operation X 

Original Sin, The mus-fan . 
Orpheus fan . 
Our Daily Bread propaganda-dr . 
Pagan Love Song 

Pancho Villa Returns 

Paper Gallows, A 

Paris 1900 

Payment on Demand 

Perfect Woman, The 

Pigmy Island_. 

Pink String and Sealing Wax 

Prairie Roundup mus-wes . 
Prehistoric Women dr-c . 
Prelude to Fame mus-dr A 


mus-dr A 
war-mel A 


war-dr / 


Pride of Maryland mel AYC 


Prisoners in Petticoats cri-mel A 
Queen of Spades, The dr A 
Raiders of Tomahawk Creek. . mus-wes AY( 
Rawhide wes A 
Redhead and the Cowboy, The wes A 
Redwood Forest Trail mus-wes AY( 


Return of Jesse James, The wes AYC 


Revenue Agent mel A 
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ade-c AYC 
King of the Bullwhip wes AYC 
adv-c AYC 


adv-c AYC 
Law of the Badlands... wes AYC 
Law of the Panhandle wes AYC 
mus-wes AYC 


wes-c AYC 


mus-doc AYC 
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mus-com A 
mus-wes AYC 
mus-mel AYC 

wes AYC 
mel AYC 


Rhythm Inn 

Ridin’ the Outlaw Trail 
Rio Grande 

Rio Grande Patrol 
Rocky Mountain 
Rogue River. mel-c A 
Rookie Fireman mel A 
Rough Riders of Durango wes AYC 
Royal Weddin mus-com-c A 
Rustlers on Horseback wes AYC 


Scarf, The 

Second Face, The 

Second Woman, The 

Secrets of Nature 

Seven Days to Noon 

Shakedown 

Short Grass 

Showdown, The 

Sierra Passage 

Silk Noose, The 

Silver Raiders 

Sinners, The 

So Long at the Fair 

Song of My Heart 

Sound of Fury, The. 

Southside 1-1000 cri-mel AY 
Souvenir. dr 
Spoiler of the Plains mus-wes / 
Stage to Tucson 

State Secret mys-mel A 
Steel Helmet, The war-mel A 
Storm Warning cri-mel A 
Sugar Foot. wes-c A 
Sun Sets at Dawn, The cri-dr A 
Sunset in the West.... mus-wes-c AYC 
Surrender... wes A 
Sylvie and the Phantom fan A 


Taming of Dorothy, The com A 

Target Unknown war-mel AYC 

Texan Meets Calamity Jane, 
The 

Third Time Lucky 

Thirteenth Letter, The 

Three Desperate Men 

Three Guys Named Mike 

Three Secrets 

To Please a Lady 

Toast of New Orleans, The 

Tomahawk 

Tougher They Come, The 

Trail of Robin Hood 

Train to Tombstone 

Treasured Earth 

; |” Cae 

Triple Trouble 

Tripoli 

Two Flags West 

Two Lost Worlds 

Two Orphans 

Two Weeks With Love 


Under Mexicali Stars 
Under Sunny Skies. propaganda-mus-com . 
Under the Gun cri-mel ¢ 
Undercover Girl cr-mel 
U.S.S. Teakettle war-com / 
Valentino dr-c 
Vendetta mus-mel . 
Vengeance Valley wes-¢ / 
Victors and the Vanquished, The. war-dr . 
Walk Softly, Stranger cri-mel . 
Watch the Birdie com AYC 
Ways of Love dr A 
West Point Story, The mus-com A 
When You're Smiling mus-com AYC 
Where Danger Lives mys-mel A 
Woman on the Run cri-mel A 
Wyoming Mail wes-c AY 
Yank in Korea, A ...war-dr AYC 
You Can't Fool an Irishman......com AYC 


mus-com-c AY C 
wes-c A 
mel-c A 
mus-wes-c AYC 


MUS-COM-C s 


wes-c AYC 
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The Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 4) 





RELIEF OF SYMPTOMS associated with the common cold has been achieved by 
the combination of one of the new antihistamines with three other common 
drugs, according to a study made by a group of medical directors of four large 
American industrial concerns working on a cooperative basis. The antihista- 
mine is chlor—trimeton maleate combined in tablet form with aspirin, phenace- 
tin, and caffeine; of 5734 people who took the tablet, 72 percent obtained 
relief of cold symptoms. Mild side effects were observed in 15 percent of the 
subjects. No side effects, however, were sufficiently severe as to require 
discontinuing regular activities. 

- 2 <a 

WITH THE PRICE OF MEAT continually climbing upward, the United States has 
raised the tariffs on Canadian cattle imported into this country, reports the 
newsletter Economic Intelligence. The increase in the tariff on beef is ap- 
proximately 67 percent; on sheep and lambs, double that previously in effect. 

a. oe 

FLAMEPROOFING of textile products is the subject of a report, No. TAS 
79.30-R, January 1950, obtainable on request addressed to the Office of Techni- 
cal Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. The Bulletin, which 
is free to anyone requesting it until the current stock is exhausted, gives a 
great many references, including references to texts containing chemical for- 
mulas and compositions of flameproofing materials, and lists a number of gov- 
ernment publications on the subject. Several of the references in this leaflet 
deal with mildew-proofing and rotproofing of cotton fabrics and with the fungi, 
bacteria, molds, etc., involved in deterioration of fabrics 


. * > 


FOR MOVING HOSPITAL BED PATIENTS, a new device called the Invalift has 
been invented by William Hanen and developed with the advisory assistance of 





@ Where should you look to find practical, money-saving information 
Sound advice on on the products you buy? Why, in Consumers’ Research Bulletin, 
of course! Each month it presents reports on the results of unbiased, 
scientific tests made by engineers and scientists on important house- 


sifting out 
the basic facts from 


hold appliances such as washing machines, kitchen ranges, refrigerators, 
and vacuum cleaners, as well as television sets, automobiles, and 
other items that involve large expenditures. Findings are carefully 
ad ee b iI correlated and products are rated by brand name on a comparative 

vertising a yhoo basis so that the prospective purchaser is provided with sound, effec- 
tive information on which to make his decision of what brand is best 
suited to his needs and pocketbook 


@Subscribers frequently comment that they have been able to save 
more than the subscription price on a single purchase. Subscription 
to Consumers’ Research Bulletin is only $3 a vear (12 issues); $5 for 
those individuals who, in addition to a yearly subscription, want the 
forthcoming 1951-52 Annual Cumulative Bulletin, scheduled for 
September 1951, which summarizes a wide range of CR’s previous 
findings (up to July 1951) and also presents new information in several 


fields. 


@Y ou will find convenient order form on the next page. 
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the Engineering Experiment Station of the University of Washington. The device 
is movable on wheels and has leverage enough to lift the heaviest patient by a 
kind of cargo net of strongly webbed fabric. The device is guided by a control 
switch in the nurse’s hand to enable her to move the patient easily from one 
bed to another, from his bed to a stretcher, or simply to suspend him in mid- 
air while she changes the bed linen. 


* * 


RECENTLY TESTED: 

Kozak Auto Dry Wash (Kozak, Inc., Batavia; N.Y.), $2. Envelope in which 
cloth was packaged carried the claims: "This one Kozak will dry-wash a nice, 
new car at least 50 times. No water is needed. Just wipe the dry car off. 
Splashes, splatters, disappear as if by magic.’ An analysis of the product 
indicated that it was a gray Canton or heavy outing flannel that had been 
treated with a liquid mineral oil to the extent of approximately 18 percent. 

In actual use tests, the treated cloth did a fair job of removing ordinary dust 
and dirt, and was somewhat better in this respect than a dry cloth. It left 
little or no oily film on the surface. On the other hand, coarse particles of 
dirt picked up by the cloth caused serious scratches on an enameled piece of 
steel plate that was allowed to stand exposed to atmospheric conditions in an 
industrial city for two weeks. The cloth cannot be considered as a satisfac- 
tory substitute for the flushing action of water to remove soil from the 
finished surface of an automobile. The claims are considered misleading, and 
use of the cloth will not be safe for the finish of an automobile in some cases. 





TOWEL BARS for the bathroom are often a nuisance to put up and sometimes 
require the boring of unsightly holes in plastered walls to fasten them se- 
curely. In recent years, various attempts have been made to devise more con- 
venient methods of attaching such devices to the wall. Tests were recently 
completed by CR on two different types of bars that appeared to give satis- 
factory performance. X-Tra Bar, white painted aluminum (Wallace, Davis Co., 

amden 14, Conn.), had curved ends to which were attached rubber cups. A small 
Dottie of glycerin furnished included directions for placing one or two drops 
n bottom of each suction cup before pressing it against the wall. A chrome- 
inished bar (Sinclair Industries, Inc., St. Louis 10) was to be attached with 
n adhesive to be applied to plates at either end. Both bars sell for around 
2 and were found to be easily affixed as directed. The aluminum bar with rubber 
up will need to be used on tiles not smaller than 3 inches square. Both held 
eights up to 15 pounds without showing any sign of pulling loose from the sanm- 
les of ceramic tile and enameled-steel tile to which they had been fastened. 
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onsumers’ Research, Inc. 
ashington, N. J. ' , 
k| I enclose $5.00 (Canada & foreign, $5.50) for 


‘ one year’s subscription to Consumers’ Re- 
ease enter my order as checked. It is under- search Bulletin monthly (12 issues) AND the new 


Please check your preference: 


that my handling of any CR material which 1951-52 Annual Cumulative Bulletin when it is 

marked “The analyses of commodities, products, "®®¢Y in September 1951. 

or merchandise appearing in this issue of the Con- — we 

sumers’ Research Bulletin are for the sole informa- 

tion of ages a 9 wn a will be I enclose $3 (Canada & foreign, $3.50) for one 

im accordance with that direction. year’s subscription to Consumers’ Research 
Bulletin monthly (12 issues). 


7 


BEGIN SUBSCRIPTION WITH New Renewal 


NAMI I enclose $2.00 (Canada & foreign, $2.25) for 
SIGN IN LONGHAND a copy of the forthcoming 1951-52 Annual 
Cumulative Bulletin. Since I am a subscriber to 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin (12 issues), I am 
entitled to the special rate. 


CITY & ZONE . . 

I enclose ($3.25 Canada & foreign, $3.50) for 

a subscription to the 1951-52 Annual Cumu- 

BUSINESS OR PROFESSION lative Bulletin alone when it is ready in September 
y ‘ ' 1951. 
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Please Note: 


In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; B, intermediate; 


C, not recommended 


Although nearly al! new releases of serious music are heard, space narrows comment, generally, to items which merit high ratings 


Bach: Mass in B Minor. Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
Chorus and Soloists under Scherchen. 6 sides, Westminster 
LP Set 50. $17.85. Perhaps the greatest of all musical com- 
positions. Best recorded performance of it we have had 
Wide range recording, handling the chorus and orchestra 
easily and naturally. A fault lies in giving as much volume 
to the vocal and instrumental soloists as to the chorus. Though 
perfection is not attained, the total impression is clearly fav 
orable. If you want this music, this is the time to buy it 
And at the same time, consider buying soon what other disk: 
you desire for, during the period of national emergency, it 
seems most unlikely vinylite surfaces will improve indeed, 
they may get worse Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Bartok: Suite from The Miraculous Mandarin. New Sym- 
vhony Orchestra under Serly Bartok Records LP 301 
5.95. Six scenes from the macabre ballet which add up to 
arresting, powerful, colorful, savage music. Definitive per- 
formance and resonant Kingsway Hall recording. Quiet red 
vinylite surfaces Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Beethoven: Sonata No. 9 for Violin and Piano (‘Kreutzer’) 
Francescatti and Casadesus. Columbia LP 4327. $5.45 
Beethoven's most popular work for these instruments, and a 
distinguished one. Spirited, deft performance and rare en- 
semble playing. Fidelity would rate AA were it not for some 
wobbly piano tone in my pressing, notably in the opening 
passages Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 
Haydn: The Seasons. Eipperle, Patzak, Hann, Chorus of 
the Vienna State Opera and the Vienna Philharmonic Orches 
tra under Krauss. 6 sides, Haydn Society LP Set 2027 
$17.85. Many moments of beauty are heard in this oratorio 
one of Haydn's last works. Yet it is less elaborate and im 
pressive than The Creation. Soloists and direction are first 
rate. The recording, however, sounds shallow rather than full 
and round and some choral passages are pinched, lacking 
detail Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 9 & Manfredini: Christmas 
Concerto. American Arts Orchestra under Krueger. New 
Records LP 102. $5.75. My choice of this company’s firs: 
four releases. Mendelssohn composed this charming work as 
a string quartet when he was 14. Later he made a symphony 
of it which is unpublished. The Manfredini work, probably 
composed in the early years of the 18th century, is a gem. The 
performances have been carefully pre pared and they come 
off well. Wide range recording, favoring first violins, inclined 
toward brashness and lacking in warmth. Sounds best with 
highs attenuated. Quiet surfaces Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Milhaud: Opus Americanum No. 2 (Moses). Members 


of the French National Radiodiffusion Orchestra under the 
Composer. Capitol LP 8114. $4.98. Symphonic ballet 
based on the life of Moses written by France's modern 
master. It appeals more to the head than to the heart, but it 
offers exquisite passages. Definitive performance and good 
recording though lacking richness, sounding like a recent tape 
job Interpretation A‘ 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Montemezzi: L'Amore dei Tre Re. Petrella, Berdini, 
Capecchi, Bruscantini, etc., under Basile. 4 sides, Cetra- 
Soria LP 1212. $11.90. Compact tragedy that boasts no 
great melodies but astutely fits music to action. The superb 
conducting of Basile sharpens the performance, for the drama 
and singing are here in full. Outstanding is Clara Petrella as 
Fiora. Recording quite satisfactory Equally good is this 


company's recording of Donizetti's tuneful La Fighia del Reg- 
gimento, LP Set 1213, featuring Lina Pagliughi 

Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Mozart: Quartets Nos. 14 and 15. Budapest String Quartet 
Columbia LP 4360. $5.45. Two of Mozart's finest, great 
works indeed. Played with subtlety, superior ensemble and 
rich tone. The recording of No. 14 offers the higher range 
No. 15's recording gets off to a limited range start but sudden- 
ly broadens out near the close of the first movement. Despite 
this reservation, an exceptional disk Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Mozart: Sonatas in B-flat—-K454 and K526. Oscar Shumsky 
(violin) and Leopold Mittman (piano) Allegro LP 97 
$5.45. Among Mozart's best compositions for these instru- 
ments. Admirable, virile playing. Well balanced, wide-range 
recording with sufficient resonance. Quiet surfaces. Of 10 
new Allegro LP's this one gave me the most pleasure 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Schumann: Quintet in E Flat. Rubinstein (piano) with the 
Paganini Quartet. RCA Victor LP 1095 5.72. Despite 
technical deficiencies, there is a fine balance of heart and head 
which makes this one of the greatest of all quintets, almost 
orchestral in character. Sufficient virtuosity, spirit, and sen 
timent in the performance and brilliant recording, toa, 
make the work really sound. The mellow Serkin-Busch 
formance, Columbia LP 2081, is certainly not out of the 
ning and it’s on a 10-inch, less expensive disk Victor’ 
grooves come no nearer center than 2'9 inches from the out 
side of a 12-inch disk Int tation 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


OTHER LP’S HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for per- 
formance and for fidelity 


ALLEGRO — German Song from the Minnesingers to the 17th 
Century sung by Earl Rogers on 90. . .Couperin: First Tene- 
brae Service, Three Songs, and a Motet sung by Hugues Cuenod 
on 91 { 
BARTOK RECORDS — Bartok: Dance Suite and Mozart? 
Fantasia in F Minor (K608) played by the New Symphony 
Orchestra under Autori on 302 ; 
COLUMBIA — Religious Music Sung by Don Cossack Chorust 
on 2163 

EMS RECORDS Haydn: Partita in F Major (“Notturn 
No. 4"') played by the EMS Chamber Orchestra under Fendle 
& Piano Sonatas No. 43 and No. 51 played by Charl 
Rosen on 3 

HAYDN SOCIETY Haydn: Symphonies Nos. 6 and 21) 
played by the Vienna Chamber Orchestra under Litschauer 
on 1025 and. . .Symphonies Nos. 42 and 47 by the same woul 
on 1026 4 
LONDON Byrd: Mass for Four Voices sung by the Fleet® 
Street Choir under Lawrence on 301. . .Rossini: La Boutique™ 
Fantasque played by the London Symphony Orchestra under 
Ansermet on 274 Bach: Suite No. 2 played by the Stutt- 
gart Chamber Orchestra under Miin hinger on 313 


RECOM MENDED SINGLE RECORDS 

COLUMBIA 7-inch 33-1/3 rpm Jennie Tourel sings The 
Hills of Home and Down in the Forest on 3-908 

RCA VICTOR 45's Schubert lieder sung by Lotte Leh- 
mann on 49-1277 and by Marian Anderson on 49-1278 
Boston Symphony's playing of Haydn's Toy Symphony on 
49-3013 and Berlioz’s Beatrice and Benedict Overture on 49 
3078. . .Bjoerling's singing of arias by Cilea and Donizetti on 
49-3086. . Blanche Thebom's singing of My Heart and Song 
of Spring on 49-3104 
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